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The  rain  beat  against  the  round  green  window- 
panes,  and  the  winds  whistled  about  the  angles  of 
the  house,  but  in  the  room  within  all  was  quiet. 

In  this  room,  at  the  head  of  the  great  tame,  which 
filled  almost  the  whole  space  between  the  fireplace 
and  the  door,  sat  the  Master-miner,  Christopher 
Uttmann  and  his  wife  Barbara,  with  their  stalwart 
sons  and  fair  daughters.  Below  them,  on  either 
side,  sat  Uttmann’s  workmen  and  maids,  stout  mi¬ 
ners  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  also  far¬ 
mers  and  other  town  folk.  For  whoever  in  Anna- 
bcrg,  on  Saturday  night,  had  a  mind  to  go  up  to 
Master  Uttmann’s  house  was  sure  of  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  At  such  times  the  bowl  passed  quickly  from 
hand  to  hand,  quaint  stories  of  homed  Siegfried 
and  the  fair  Magelone  were  told,  and  jovial  glees 
and  moving  ballsms  sung ;  while  the  spinning-wheels 
buzzed  merrily,  and  the  lads  jested  and  flirted  with 
the  maidens.  Often  it  was  late  in  the  night  before 
the  meetings  broke  up  and  the  light-hearted  guests 
went  home.  But  on  this  evening  —  the  15th  of 
May,  1561,  it  stood  in  the  calendar — it  was  so 
quiet  about  the  oaken  table  that  one  could  plainly 
hear  without  the  monotonous  music  of  the  rain. 
Master  Christopher,  with  arms  crossed  over  his 
chest,  sat  lost  in  thought.  A  tear  trembled  on  the 
good  wife  Barbara’s  eyelash.  The  men  hung  their 
heads,  the  women’s  hands  lay  in  their  laps,  no  wheel 
hummed,  no  one  thought  of  telling  a  story  or  sing¬ 
ing  a  song. 

Of  a  sudden.  Master  Christopher  roused  himself. 
“  Children,  we  are  letting  our  spirits  droop.  'That 
will  never  do.  I  am  heartily  ashamed  to  have  to 
own  that  I  too  have  caught  myself  giving  way  to 
gloomy  thoughts.” 

“  Master,  how  can  one  be  gay,  with  misery  at  the 
door  ?  ”  said  the  gray-haired  miner  Ohlentrud. 
“  Bw  you  do  not  speak  as  you  feel  at  heart.  You 
only  seek  to  divert  our  thoughts.” 

“  Good  father,”  rejoined  the  Master,  “  do  you 
d^pair  because  one  learned  man  from  Dresden  has 
failed  to  find  what  we  wish  ?  With  God’s  grace, 
the  second  for  whom  I  have  sent  our  Klaus,  will 
find  next  week  a  new  vein  of  silver,  or  cobalt. 
Anne  Marie,  sing  a  ballad  for  us,  thiit  one  about 
mighty  faith.” 

Anne  Marie,  Ohlentrud’s  daughter,  who  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  pleasant  vpice  was  the  chief  songstress 
of  the  little  circle,  yielded  this  time,  but  unwimngly, 
to  the  Master’s  wish.  How  could  she  sing  gayly. 


with  want  and  sorrow  drawing  nigh  to  the  hearth¬ 
stone  V  But  the  good  Master  wished  it ;  so  she  be¬ 
gan  to  sing :  — 

“  There  once  dhl  lire  a  goodly  youth 
Who  held  his  true  lore  dear  ; 

Full  seven  years  his  love  forsooth 
Was  proof  ’gainst  doubt  and  fear. 

“This  youth  —  ” 

“  Well,  why  do  you  stop  before  you  have  well  be- 
I  gun  ?  What,  weeping,  too  ?  ” 
i  But  her  father  spoke  up  for  her.  “  It  will  not  do, 
j  Master.  The  maiden  is  in  no  tune  for  song  to- 
!  night.  How  could  she  be  ?  The  mines  will  yield 
no  more,  and  with  a  short  harvest,  and  plague 
j  among  the  cattle,  we  have  but  a  dreary  prospect 
I  before  us.” 

The  gloomy  looks  of  all  showed  what  a  sad  echo 
I  his  words  had  found  in  their  breasts.  Mistress  Bar- 
I  bara  covered  her  face  with  both  hands,  and  Master 
I  Christopher  rejoined,  but  with  a  trembling  voice : 
“  Let  us  only  hope  that  the  other  learned  man  irom 
'  Dresden  will  find  new  mines.” 

But  the  rest  doubtfully  shook  their  heads. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  sad  time,  and  no  wonder  that 
the  brave  Annabergers  lost  courage  day  by  day. 
What  was  to  become  of  them,  if  the  mines  were 
really  worked  out  ?  There  was  nothing  left  but  to 
starve,  for  up  among  the  mountains  there,  they  had 
no  other  employment. 

And  next  week  came  Klaus  from  Dresden  with  the 
second  learned  doctor.  He  went  first  into  one  shaft 
!  and  then  into  another,  and  hammered  at  the  rocks, 

{  measured  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  then  up  and 
i  down,  and  talked  a  great  deal  of  Latin,  but  nothing 
did  he  find.  So  he  gave  it  up,  shook  his  white 
head  and  went  away  with  a  roll  of  silver  gulden,  out 
of  the  money-bags  of  Master  Christopher. 

Then  the  poor  people  gave  up  all  hope.  Their 
hammers  and  drills  rusted,  the  sheds  and  workshops 
stood  empty,  and  over  and  above  all,  a  period  of 
grim,  dreary  storms  set  in.  At  last,  even  Master 
;  Christopher  lost  heart,  and  the  cheerful  looks  van- 
{ ished,  which  he  had  worn  all  along  for  the  sake  of 
I  his  poor  people. 

It  happened  one  day  about  this  time,  that  a  poor 
!  woman  with  three  hungry  children  knocked  at  the 
'  door  of  Master  Uttmann’s  house.  She  was  a 
I  stranger,  had  come  fVom  a  long  distance,  and 
I  begged  in  charity  a  bit  of  bread,  and  rest  and 
j  shelter  for  a  short  time. 

!  Mistress  Barbara  received  the  poor  thing  with 
!  cheering  words  as  was  her  wont,  brought  her  into 
j  the  house,  and  refreshed  her  as  beet  she  might  with 
I  food  and  drink.  Then  she  established  the  helpless 
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of  triumph  which  went  up  throughout  Anna- 

"F^re  two  memengersVho.  had  been  sent 
Siith  the  laces  made,  returned  with  empty  knaj^ 
g«;k8,  but  with  pockets  so  foil,  that  it  seemed  as 
♦lie  wealtli  could  never  be  exhausted.  ■  ,  •  •  , 

But  their  Brabant  guest  could  not  share  this  jo> 
with  them.  Not  far  from  the  great  linden-tree 
wich  still  stands  in  the  middle  ot  ‘I*® 

.),p  had  been  buried  a  tew  days  before,  ^ 

the  loss  of  her  husband,  and  all  the  fearful  hard¬ 
ships  trough  which  she  had  ps^d,  had  sown  fatal 
Kc^s  in  her  heart;  poor  heart,  it  could  break  more 
neaccfully  now,  for  she  saw  her  children  within 
Kara’s^motherly  arms.  All  praise  be  to  Mistress 
Bwbara!  From  sunrise  to  sunset  she  busily  plied 
her  lace  needles,  the  best  spur  to  industrj'  and  per- 
KveSice  which  her  people  could  have.  And  with 
Seir  joy  and  hope,  the  stores  ot  l^e  grew  greater 
S  greater,  though  the  strongest  of  their  men  wero 
ever  string  forth  with  the  dehcate  wares,  with 
which  they  went  to  and  fro,  through  the  whole  ot 
^on>  and  Bohemia.  Not  until  the  severe  winter 

set  in  did  their  travels  cease.  , 

When  spring  and  summer  came  again,  there  was 
indeed  a  contmt  with  the  former  year:  s^ng, 
healthy  cattle  in  sUble  and  meadow, 
end  happy  men.  For  the  learned  man  who  had 
come  af^Lster  Uttmann’s  rwiuest,  from  m 

the  Spree,  to  make  another  ex^ination  ot  the 
mines, ^had  gone  away,  after  speaking  pretty  plainly 
his  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  his  colleagues  in  Dres¬ 
den.^  The  mines  in  the  Schrecken  and  ^hotten- 
E  were  not  e.xhausted.  It  only  needed  to  under- 
stwd  the  right  way  to  open  them.  So  the  clever 

man  from  Cologne  brought  up  some  ot  the  black 


SHERIDAN’S  DUELS  WITH  CAPTAIN 
MATHEWS. 

In  the  year  1771,  Miss  Linley,  the  daughter  of  a 
musical  composer  of  that 

beauty  as  for  her  singing,  was  the  ddight  of  Bath. 
Dr.  Burney,  Johnson’s  friend,  has  left  us  a  formM 
eulogy  of  her  fine  soprano  voice,  and  of  the 
site  s^ntaneousness  with  which  she  sang,  not  merely 
those  simple  baUads  which  were  the  timte  of  an  i^e 
that  peculiarly  affected  simjilicity,  but  ^  the  m- 

tuitivV  teste  and  ouTbest 

most  difficult  passages  of  Handel  and  of  our  b^t 

old  English  church  music.  Of  that  “  ^ 

inealesr  as  Dr.  Burney  prettily  calls  the  Linley 

faLil?,  —  Miss  EUzabeth  Linley,  then  eightee^was 

the  i^een-bird.  Although  she  had  appear^  *t 

concerts  and  oratorios  ever  since  the  age  of  twdve, 

“  The  Mmd  of  Bath,”  as  she  was  generdly  called  in 

Crescent  the  Pump-room,  and  m  Sidney 
the  Client,  me _ 


man  irom  voiouiro  -r - 

powder,  of  whiA  the  Annaberwrs  J 
idea,  and  hey  I  what  a  crash  and  noi 


idea,  and  neyi  wnai.  a  cr<wu  .  --- 

rocky  walls  burst  asunder,  and  nch  veins  of  silver 
and  robalt  were  exposed  in  countless  numbers . 

It  was  this  summer  also  that  B»bara,  accompa- 1 
Died  bv  Marie  Ohlentrud,  undertook  the  loi^  jour- 
n^to’^Bnissels.  The  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  Netherlands  did  not  deter  her.  It  was  hw  plM 
to  bring  new  arrists  and  workmen  to  Annaberg,ro 
M  to  ^h  her  people  to  m^e  the  Brussels  1^ 
also,  and  we  all  know  how  well  it  The 

manufacture  of  ribbons,  too,  she  brought  back  with 
her;  and  now,  with  lace  and  nbbon  fairs,  iMe  and 
Sim  shops,  lace  and  ribbon  shopwomen,  the jnsite 
or  in  Ann&erg  is  driven  to  despair.  Manufactory 
after  manufactory,  loom  upon  loom; 
be  no  end  now-Uays,  in  Annaberg,  of  laces  and 

"^^d*  all  this  was  the  work  of  Barbara 
topher  Uttmann.  When  B«b^  K 

Bri^U  she  found  her  husband  on  a 
ne8s%m  which  he  never  rose  ^ain.  W  h*t  wuld 
bHter  console  her 

ness  which  she  saw  on  every  side  t  So  'om  as  her 
heart  beat,  it  beat  for  her  children,  - for  the  chil 
dren  of  the  Brabant  wanderer,— and  for  ^  who 
lived  within  the  circuit  of  Annabere.  . 

died,  they  buried  her  one  spnng^y  by  the  «de  ot 

Christopher  and  the  stran^r  Thoi^ands  of  b,^ 

warble  among  the  limbs  of  the  great  linden  wh  ch 
overhangs  the  stone  at  the  head  ot  the  force  mounds , 
a^fo  £  evening,  when  then^s  of  foe  netting  sun 
gild  the  steeples  of  Annaberg,  the  workiiwple  W 
foe  shops  and  factories  and  mines,  and  gather  about 


I  M'S  MSTisr. 

'  s'r 

crowded  around  her,  tiring  her  with 
flattery,  and  weaiy  ing  her  with  offers  of  hearts  not 
irenerallv  much  worth  having.  .  . 

^Prominent  among  these  bowii^ 
lovers  was  Mr.  Walter  Long, an  old 
estates  afterwards  descended  to  foe  celebrated  hw 
ess,  Mrs.  Wellesley  Long  Pole. 

shrewd,  and  calculating,  had  sUpulated  ‘bi^bm  f^ 
daughter,  being  his  apprentice,  and  a  ve^r  proflt- 
abfo  one  too,  the  lover  should,  on 
him  (Linley)  one  thousand  pounds  for  foe  loss  of 
her  professional  service."". 
remoMtrances  were  treated  with 
1  Wearied  out  at  length  by  the 
and  remonstrances  of  her 

poor  girl  at  last  consented  to  the  mamage.  Df*^ 
U  j^els  were  ordered  ;  the  day  was  ^ed. 
mor’i  thousand  tongues  wagged 
and  rifocule,  at  foe  uneijual  match  ,  foe  Pump- 
room  was  agitated ;  the  beaux  and  ladies  fluttering 
about  the  baths,  with  their  chocolate  cups  ^ 
buoyant  trays  before  them, 
cussing  the  coquetnes  by  which  the 
King  Bladud’s  city  had  ensnared  so  wealthy  a  hus- 

^o  the  astonbhment  of  the 
sips,  the  intended  marriage  was,  however, 
broken  off.  The  poor  girl,  deserted  apparently  by 
,1  1 _ tknBw  H<>nelf  on  the  generosity  of 


foe  emraeement.  Mr.  Long  was  nooie 
ous  ^Unot  only  released  her  from  the  pro®^^ 
but  took  upon  hi^lf  the  blame  of  foe  reparatwn. 
Disi^ted  Knley  brought  an  acdon  for  his  “onej* 

K^untenW.  Mr.  L^g,  patient  u^er^ 
anirer  of  disappointed  greed,  handed  over  the  sum  , 
afterwarls,  in  admiration  of  Mss  *  ®^ 

dor  and  amiability,  actuaUy  settled  u^n  hw  foe 
sum  of  three  thomLd  pounds  a. 
tinn  for  the  pain  and  persecution  which  his  suit  ^ 
cMsed  her.  ^The  cruel  London  wits  made  great  fun 

of  this  broken-off  *Bafo 

gar  faroe  founded  upon  that  latest  bit  of  Bath 

scandal. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Among  the  lovers  who  now  a^in  began  to  flutter 
round  the  Beauty  of  Bath  was  Charles  Sheridan,  the 
son  of  an  Irish  teacher  of  elocution,  who  had  ^en 
an  actor  and  manager  in  Dublin,  and  had  been 
driven  from  the  city  by  theatrical  rioto.  The  elder 
Sheridan  seems  to  have  been  pedantic,  dogmatic, 
and  quarrelsome,  and  in  Dr.  Jonnson’s  opinion,  — 
the  Doctor  being  indignant  at  a  ruined  actor  being 
pensioned  by  the  government,  —  “a  vain  man  and 
a  liar.”  He  had  boasted  that  he  had  once  routed 
the  Doctor  in  argument,  and  that  was  an  unpardon¬ 
able  oflence.  Boswell  had  taken  a  malicious  pleas¬ 
ure  in  relating  this  boast  to  the  Doctor,  of  whose 
older  friends  he  was  always  envious.  The  Sheridan 
family  had  been  long  a  distinguished  one,  for  the 
father  of  the  elocution-master,  an  Irish  clerg>'iuan 
and  schoolmaster,  —  a  fiddling,  punning,  and  dog¬ 
gerel-writing  divine,  thoughtless  and  extravagant  to 
a  marvel,  —  had  been  one  of  Swift’s  special  cronies. 
The  elocution-master’s  wife,  an  amiable  and  clever 
woman,  who  wrote  Sidney  Biddulph,  a  novel  now 
forgotten,  was  a  favorite  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Parr  and  'Tom  Moore  as  “  (juite 
c-elestial,”  both  for  her  virtues  and  her  genius.  The 
Sheridan  family  had  been  three  or  four  years  in 
Bath,  and  had  from  the  first  been  very  intimate 
with  the  Linleys.  Charles  Sheridan  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  advance  very  much  in  the  affections  of  the 
belle  and  toast  of  the  city.  He  was  grave  and  stu¬ 
dious,  and  Miss  Linley  professed  merely  to  regard 
Charles  with  esteem  as  the  brother  of  her  bwom 
friend.  Miss  Sheridan.  She  preferred  Richard 
Brinsley,  the  younger  brother. 

Richard,  then  just  twenty,  had  been  educated  at 
Harrow  under  Dr.  Parr,  who  had  pronounced  him 
lazy  and  unambitious.  He  was  fond  of  poetry ;  but, 
to  use  the  awful  Doctor’s  words,  had  “  never  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  Latin  or  Greek  composition.” 
The  boy  was,  however,  prompt  and  acute,  and  there 
were  vestiges  of  an  original  and  daring  mind.  He 
spoke  fervidly  and  with  elo([uence.  IRs  pranks  and 
his  vivacity  were  the  delight  of  the  school.  Even 
then  Dr.  Wrr  thought  his  eyes,  countenance,  and 
general  manner  striking.  At  twenty  he  was  already 
a  poet,  and,  what  was  better  at  that  juncture,  an 
excellent  rider,  fencer,  and  dancer,  and  a  chivalrous 
gallant  young  fellow,  full  of  wit  and  romance,  liked 
by  everybody  but  his  father,  whose  fantastic  rules 
of  elocution  he  tacitly  contemned. 

Another  of  Miss  Linley’s  pertinacious  admirers 
at  this  time  was  Nathaniel  Halhed,  a  clever  young 
man,  who  had  been  Sheridan’s  friend  at  Harrow, 
and  since  that  time  a  collaborateur  with  him  in 
embryo  farces,  newspaper  work,  and  translations. 
Halhed,  soon  daunted  by  the  number  and  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  four  ^oung  singer’s  lovers,  started  for 
India,  became  a  judge,  rich,  yellow,  blessed  with 
endless  rupees  and  an  enlai^d  liver.  The  field 
gradually  thinned,  for  Charles  Sheridan  finding  his 
^passion  daily  increase  and  his  chances  of  success 
’hourly  diminish,  abo  withdrew  from  the  contest. 
He  dared  not  continue,  and  wrote  Miss  Linley  a 
solemn  and  affecting  farewell,  —  which  his  youngest 
sister  no  doubt  laughingly  delivered,  —  and  with¬ 
drew  into  exile  in  a  farm-house  about  eight  miles 
from  Bath.  That  siege  was  raised,  the  enemy  beat¬ 
en  off  with  great  discomfiture  from  “  the  fort  they 
call  a  heart.”  More  talk  for  the  Pump-rooms,  more 
remarks  from  pmnted  tabbies,  that  “  if  there  ever 
was  a  heartless  flirt,  —  and  how  people  could, — and 
as  to  eyes  and  complexion,  &c.,  —  eh,  what  do  you 
say  ?  ”  On  many  of  these  occasions  Richard  Sher¬ 


idan  stood  forward  bravely  (and  disinterestedly)  for 
the  slandered  lady  whom  his  brother  Charles  had 
loved  and  lost.  This  tattle  and  the  sneers  of  these 
gossips  made  it  necessary  for  Miss  Linley  frequently 
to  meet  her  defender  and  adviser  (nothing  more)  in 
a  damp  but  sequestered  grotto  in  Sidney  Gardens,  a 
grotto  sheltered  by  a  friendly  weeping  willow,  and 
in  which  Sheridan  wrote  sentimental  and  graceful 
verse  after  the  fashion  of  lovers  and  aspirants  in 
that  artificial  age,  —  this  sort  of  Shenstone  verse  not 
unfamiliar  to  readers  of  old  albums  and  lady’s  mag¬ 
azines  circk  1771 :  — 

Yet  oh  !  if  indeed  I  ’ve  offended  the  maid, 

If  Delia  my  humble  monitton  refuse, 

Sweet  willow,  the  next  time  she  visits  thy  shade, 

Fan  gently  her  bosom,  and  plead  its  excuse. 

“  And  thou,  stony  grot,  in  thy  arch  may’st  preserve 
Two  lingering  drops  of  the  night-fallen  dew, 

Anti  just  let  them  fall  at  her  feet,  and  they  serve  j 

As  tears  of  my  sorrow  intrusted  to  you.'*  | 

No  doubt  the  beautiful  young  lady  with  the  pow-  | 
dered  hair  rising  mountainously  over  her  gentle  and 
.sensitive  face,  turned  rose  color  when  she  found 
those  versos  in  the  weH-known  hand  lying  on  the 
mossy  seat  of  the  indubitably  rheumatic  grotto,  and 
perhap,  while  the  pretty  flushes  still  played  upon 
her  cheeks,  two  large  dark  eyes  met  hers  through 
the  trailing  willow  branches,  and  the  next  moment 
a  sword  tinkled  against  the  stone  seat  as  Richard 
sprang  into  the  cave  and  pressed  her  hand,  begging 
pardon  (wicked  hypocrite !)  for  his  cruelty  and  | 
mistrust  at  their  last  meeting.  j 

Long  before  this,  an  lago,  the  evil  genius  of  our  i 
old  love  story,  had  appear^,  and,  unnoticed  by  any-  I 
body,  had  spread  his  web,  and  arranged  his  pitfalls  j 
with  Satanic  subtlety.  A  Captain  Mathews,  a  mar-  j 
ried  man,  had  introduced  himself  to  old  Linley  as  a  I 
man  who  could  be  of  service  to  him.  Patrons  of 
this  kind  were  useful  in  selling  concert  tickets,  and 
organizing  musical  performances.  The  old  com¬ 
poser  was  too  confiding  or  too  rapt  in  his  studies  to 
see  through  the  scoundrel.  Self-interest  made  him 
reluctant  to  discover  evil  in  so  zealous  a  friend. 
Miss  Linley  was  a  guileless,  romantic,  credulous 
girl  of  fourteen,  irosh  from  country  retirement,  and  j 
surrounded  by  admiring  fops,  whose  fldttery  was  as  i 
extravagant  and  bizarre  as  it  was  transparently 
false.  She  believed  no  one’s  vows,  but  she  pitied  j 
their  pretended  sufferings.  For  three  vears  Math-  I 
ews  had  never  ceased  his  assiduities,  his  respectful 
and  untiring  gallantry,  his  protestation,  and  his  I 
sighs  of  counterfeit  distress.  The  innocent  girl 
liked  him,  and  promised  him  her  fi-iendship.  To  ' 
turn  this  friendship  into  love,  he  redoubled  his  i 
artifices.  People  now  began  to  take  alarm ;  friends 
spoke  to  old  Linley ;  but  he  was  unwilling  to  lose 
so  useful  a  friend,  and  treated  the  rumors  as  mere 
nonsense.  Miss  Linley’s  heart  was  almost  lost,  and 
she  began  to  reproach  herself  for  her  growing  love. 
She  says :  —  a  ; 

“  When  he  went  into  the  country  fbr  the  summer, 

I  resolved,  whatever  it  might  cost  me,  to  tear  him 
from  my  heart,  and  when  he  returned,  to  avoid  him 
everywhere.  With  these  resolutions  I  consoled  my¬ 
self  till  winter.  AVhen  he  returned,  he  had  not 
been  in  town  a  week  before  we  had  repeated  in¬ 
vitations  to  his  house.  Conscious  that  I  could  never 
forget  him  if  I  was  always  to  be  exposed  to  bis 
solicitations,  I  informed  my  mother  of  everything 
he  had  said  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time  told  her 
how  far  he  had  gained  my  heart.  O,  my  dear 
friend,  had  my  mother  but  then  acted  properly,  I 
had  now  been  happy ;  but  she,  too  much  attached  to 
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interest,  laughed  at  my  uneasiness,  and  told  me  that 
novels  had  turned  my  head ;  and  that  I  fancied  if 
any  one  was  civil  to  me  he  must  certainly  be  in  love. 
She  desired  I  would  put  such  thoughts  out  of  my 
head,  for  no  man  could  think  seriously  of  such  a 
child.  Thus  was  I  a^ain  led  into  temptation,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  artifices  of  a  man  whom  I  already 
loved  but  too  well,  and  who  was  but  too  sensible  of 
it  I  could  not  tlv  from  the  danger.  After  my  first 
reproof  I  was  ashamed  to  mention  it  again  to  my 
mother,  and  I  had  everything  to  fear  from  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  violent  temper.  For  another  year  we  went 
on  in  the  same  manner,  till  at  last,  finding  it  im^s- 
sible  to  conquer  my  inclinations,  he  soon  brought 
me  to  a  confession  of  my  weakness,  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  all  my  distress.” 

She  now  forbade  Mathews  speaking  to  her,  on 
which  he  pretended  to  be  dying,  and  praved  ear¬ 
nestly  for  one  final  interview  before  he  left  England 
forever.  The  interview  took  place.  Mrs.  Linley, 
informed  of  this,  taxed  her  daughter  with  it,  greatly 
enraged ;  but  on  hearing  that  the  conduct  of  Math¬ 
ews  had  been  marked  by  the  strictest  honor  and 
respect,  she  consented  to  conceal  the  secret  from  her 
husband.  This  was  a  second  fault  in  the  mother. 

The  poor  girl  no  longer  tried  to  subdue  her  love, 
and  still  reproached  herself  with  being  the  cause  of 
such  an  honest  man’s  wretchedness.  Mrs.  Linley 
then  made  her  daughter  write  a  letter  to  Mathews 
arranging  an  interview,  and  at  the  appointed  hour 
went  herself,  confronted  and  reproached  him. 
Mathews,  calm,  polished,  and  plausible,  however, 
so  won  the  foolish  and  selfish  mother,  that  he  made 
her  promise,  if  he  swore  never  to  see  her  daughter 
alone,  that  the  intimacy  between  the  two  families 
should  remain  unbroken. 

Soon  after  this.  Miss  Linley,  while  on  a  visit  in 
the  country,  being  told  that  Mr.  Long  was  going  to 
'  defend  the  action  brought  against  him,  and  plead 
her  interviews  with  Mr.  Mathews,  fell  into  a  fever, 
became  delirious,  and  manifested  such  symptoms  of 
decline  that  she  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Wells  to  drink 
the  waters.  AVhilst  there,  she  heard  to  her  indigna- 
fion  and  anguish,  that  Mathews,  during  her  illness, 
had  been  speaking  lightly  of  her  in  public,  anil 
boasting  that  it  was  only  love  for  him  that  had 
made  her  leave  Bath.  This  heartless  behavior 
shocked  and  disgusted  her,  and  in  her  anger  she 
forgot  her  despondency. 

“  When  I  had  so  far  recovered  my  spirits  and 
health,”  she  says,  “  as  to  be  able  to  walk  and  ride, 
I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  K,  who,  from  the 
first  time  be  saw  me,  was  particular  in  his  behavior 
to  me.  I  did  not  at  first  oteerve  it ;  and,  as  I  thought 
bim  an  agreeable  man,  and  one  who,  I  was  told, 
bore  an  unexceptionable  character,  I  did  not  avoid 
him  as  much  as  I  certainly  ought.  I  wished,  like¬ 
wise,  b^  turning  my  attention  to  bim,  to  eradicate 
eve^ impression  of  Mathews;  but  though  Mr.  R. 
behaved  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  I  found  it  im- 
potsible  to  love  him.  1  went  on  in  this  manner  for 
some  time,  and,  by  Mr.  R.’s  attention  to  me,  incurred 
the  ill  will  of  all  the  ladies,  who  did  not  spare  to 
censure  my  conduct ;  but  as  I  was  conscious  in  my 
own  heart  of  no  ill,  and  wished  to  convince  Mathews 
that  he  bad  not  so  much  reason  to  boast  of  his  con¬ 
quest,  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  envy  of  the 
women.” 

Alas!  Mr.  R.,  too,  was  only  a  cowardly  sort  of 
lover.  He  one  day  confessed  his  love,  but  asked  her 
to  marry  him  privately,  as  he  was  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  on  his  father,  except  a  small  pension  he  had. 


At  his  father’s  death  he  would  marry  her  again  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  Miss  Linley,  angry  at  this 
ignominious  proposal,  never  more  allowed  Mr.  R.  to 
iuldress  her  as  a  lover. 

“  I  was  thus  situated,”  says  the  entangled  pri, 
“  when  Mathews  came  to  the  Wells,  on  his  road  to 
Wales.  He  had  been  extremely  ill  at  Bath,  and 
when  I  saw  him  in  the  public  walk  at  the  Wells,  I 
could  scarce  keep  myself  from  fainting ;  there  was 
such  an  alteration  in  his  person,  I  could  scarcely 
have  believed  it  possible.  He  spoke  to  me  once  in 
the  walk,  and  asked  me  if  I  resolved  to  be  his  death ; 
declared  his  illness  proceeded  from  the  accounts  he 
had  heard  of  me  and  R.,  and  that  he  was  now  going 
into  the  country  to  die.  You  may  be  assured  I  was 
greatly  affected  with  his  words,  but  as  I  had  suffered 
so  much  in  my  reputation  by  my  being  seen  with 
him,  I  would  not  stay  to  explain  myself,  or  upbraid 
him  with  his  behavior  to  me.  I  merely  told  him  that 
the  only  way  to  convince  me  of  his  sincerity  was  to 
leave  me,  and  never  see  me  more.  I  left  him,  and 
immediately  went  home,  where  soon  after  a  lady  in¬ 
formed  me  he  had  fainted  in  the  Long  Room,  and 
that  his  friends  had  taken  him  to  Wales,  given  over 
by  all. 

“  This  news  made  me  relapse,  and  ^ad  very  neariy 
cost  me  my  life,  till  I  heard  again  that  he  was  weU 
and  in  goM  spirits,  laughing  at  my  distress,  and  ex¬ 
ulting  in  the  success  of  his  scheme.  This  once  more 
raised  my  resentment,  and  I  was  resolved  to  encour¬ 
age  Mr.  R. ;  and  though  I  could  not  consent  to  go 
off  with  him,  I  told  him,  with  my  father’s  consent, 
that  when  it  was  in  his  power,  if  he  still  retained 
his  love  for  me,  and  I  was  free  from  any  other  en-‘ 
gagement,  I  would  marry  him.  When  I  returned 
to  Bath  he  fbllowed  me ;  but  as  he  was  very  mnch 
talked  of,  I  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  so  partic¬ 
ular.” 

But  R.  proved,  after  all,  worthless,  and  Miss 
Linley  began  now  to  think  no  man  was  worthy  of  a 
woman’s  heart.  In  this  state  of  mortification,  she 
was  again  compelled  by  her  parents  to  see  Mathews, 
who  soon  succeeded  in  vindicating  himself  and  re¬ 
gaining  her  love.  Our  stoiy  is  but  the  history  of  a 
woman’s  heart.  —  its  storms,  its  sunshines,  and  its 
final  peace.  Again  Mathews’s  attentions  beconte 
particular,  and  people  began  again  to  whisper  to  old 
purblind  Linley. 

Let  the  persecuted  young  lady  herself  relate,  in  a 
picture  worthy  of  Stothard,  what  then  happened :  — 

“  I  was  one  night  going  to  bed,  when  I  heard  my 
father  and  mother  talking  ver}'  loud,  and  my  name 
and  Mathews's  were  repeated  very  often;  this  in¬ 
duced  me  to  listen,  and  I  heard  my  mother  tell  my 
father  that  I  was  miserable,  and  that  Mathews  was 
equally  wretched,  —  that  we  had  loved  each  other 
for  some  years,  and  that  she  was  sure  it  would  be 
my  death.  My  father  seemed  sometimes  to  pity  and 
sometimes  to  condemn  me ;  but  at  last  he  resolved  I 
should  never  see  him  again.  In  the  morning,  when 
I  came  down  to  breakfast,  my  spirits  were  very  low, 
and  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears ;  this  soon  brought 
on  an  explanation  with  my  father,  to  whom  I  con¬ 
fessed  everything  that  had  passed.  His  behavior 
was  tender  to  a  degree,  and  by  that  method  he 
gained  more  upon  me  than  if  he  had  treated  me 
harshly.  Anger  I  can  withstand,  but  tenderness  I 
never  could.  My  father,  after  many  arguments, 
wherein  he  convinced  me  of  the  folly,  if  not  wicked¬ 
ness,  of  such  a  connection,  made  me  promise  never 
to  see  him  more,  and  told  me  he  would  break  off  all 
intercourse  with  the  family,  immediately.” 
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The  poor  girl’s  heart  was  quite  lost,  —  she  still 
had  not  the  courage  to  turn  deaf  ears  to  Mathews’s 
feigned  penitence  and  sham  suffering,  —  but  a  good 
genius,  stealthy  as  Mercury,  and  with  a  brain  briin- 
ining  with  romantic  and  dramatic  contrivances,  was 
approaching  fast,  and  with  the  cautious  softness  of  a 
ti^i>cat.  A  winged  Perseus  was  already  hovering 
far  above  and  unseen  over  the  timid  and  tortured 
Andromeda.  Silently,  noiselessly,  infle.xibly,  Sher¬ 
idan  had  pursued  his  purpose  of  winning  the  Beauty 
of  Bath,  with  whom  he  had  been  secretly  in  love 
ever  since  he  had  left  Harrow.  He  had  long  ago 
wOTi  her  confidence  and  respect,  but,  “  obscure  and 
penniless,”  as  he  then  described  himself,  he  had  not 
dared  to  present  himself  openly  in  the  arena,  nor 
had  he  had  the  opportunities  granted  to  the  rich 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  bought  reckless  numbers 
of  concert  tickets.  He  had  jealously  watched  Math¬ 
ews,  and  was  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of  openly 
proclaiming  himself  the  lover  of  Elizabeth  Linley. 
He  had  at  first  been  won  by  Mathews’s  manner, 
but,  detecting  his  base  arts,  had  retained  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  confidant,  in  order  the  better  to  discover 
his  designs  and  frustrate  his  purposes.  Mathews 
had  even  boasted  to  him  how  cleverly  he  had  de¬ 
ceived  the  girl,  and  vaunted  that  she  still  believed 
him  to  be  an  angel. 

’The  poor  girl  still  believed  in  her  worthless  lover. 
In  a  letter,  describing  the  whole  unhappy  affair,  she 
says:  — 

**  When  Mr.  Sheridan  came  to  me  in  the  evening, 
I  only  told  him  something  had  happened  to  make 
me  uneasy,  but  bade  him  tell  Mathews  that  I  would 
lirrite  to  him.  I  accordingly  wrote,  and  told  him 
every  circumstance  that  had  happened;  showed 
him  how  impossible  it  was  for  us  to  continue  any 
each  connection,  and  begged  —  for  I  still  thought 
him  worthy  —  that  he  would  write  to  tell  me  he 
was  convinced  by  my  arguments,  and  that  we 
might  part  friends,  though  unhappy  ones.  He 
wrote  to  me,  and  comforted  me  greatly  by  assur¬ 
ing  me  of  his  approbation  of  my  conduct,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  anything  that  would 
make  me  happy,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  see  my 
father. 

“Mr.  Sheridan  was  appointed  to  settle  every¬ 
thing.  He  accordingly  came  to  my  father  and  told 
him  what  Mathews  had  said,  and  that  he  intended 
to  write  to  my  father,  and  bind  himself  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  never  to  see  me  again.  My  father 
was  satisfied  with  this,  and  pitied  Mathews  greatly. 
He  kept  hb  word,  and  my  father  was  happy  that  he 
had  settled  everything  so  amicably.” 

The  letter  was  written,  and  the  foolish  father  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  ended  the  matter  forever. 

Sheridan  prepared  to  unmask  the  rascal,  by  tell¬ 
ing  Mias  Linley  that  if  Mathews  broke  his  word 
(iroich  he  must  secretly  have  known  he  would),  he, 
as  a  man  of  honor,  engaged  in  the  affair,  would 
never  be  seen  in  company  with  him  again.  The 
veiT  next  day  Miss  Linley  discovered  on  what  a 
shi^ng  shoal  she  had  planted  her  love.  A  letter 
came  from  Mathews  saying  he  was  going  to  London 
for  two  months,  and  that  if  she  would  not  consent 
to  sometimes  see  him  he  would  shoot  himself  that 
very  day. 

Instead  of  letting  the  scoundrel  shoot  himself  or 
not,  just  as  he  chose,  the  poor  girl  fell  into  fits. 
She  must  now,  she  thought,  either  break  her  word 
to  her  father  or  cause  the  death  of  the  man  she 
loved.  Poor  romantic  girl,  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  world  and  the  world's  ways,  she  little  xnew  how 


little  danger  there  was  of  the  suicide  of  the  gallant 
captain,  and  how  wasted  was  all  her  tenderness  on 
such  a  cruel  scamp.  She  continues  :  — 

“  At  last  I  wrote  and  exjxwtulated  with  him  once 
more  on  the  baseness  of  such  a  proceeding.  This 
letter,  instead  of  having  the  wished  effect,  produced 
another  still  more  alarming.  In  this  he  flung  off 
the  tender  behavior  for  which  I  always  loved  him, 
and  put  on  the  language  of  a  tyrant ;  told  me  he 
would  see  me,  —  not  father  on  earth  should  hinder 
him,  and  if  I  would  not  consent  he  would  take  me 
off'  by  force.  I  answered  this  with  some  warmth, 
as  I  began  to  see  I  was  deceived  in  him.  I  then 
insisted  he  should  never  write  to  me  again,  but  he 
contrived  to  make  me  read  a  letter  directed  in 
another  hand,  wherein  he  told  me  we  had  both 
been  deceived,  through  some  mistake ;  said  he  had 
sonaething  to  communicate  of  the  utmost  conse¬ 
quence  to  my  future  happiness,  and  if  I  would  in¬ 
dulge  him  with  ten  minutes’  conversation,  he  never 
after  would  desire  to  see  me  .again ;  but  if  I  refused 
the  last  request  I  must  expect  the  worst. 

“  Terrified  as  I  was,  with  no  friend  to  advise  me, 
I  at  last  consented  and  appointed  an  hour :  but  the 
moment  he  saw  me  he  locked  the  door,  and  drawing 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  uttered  the  most  horrid  im¬ 
precations,  and  swore  if  I  would  not  bind  myself 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  see  him  again  on  his 
return  from  London,  he  would  shoot  himself  before 
my  face.  Think,  my  dear  girl,  on  my  cruel  situv 
tion.  What  could  I  do  ?  Half  distracted,  I  told 
him  I  would  do  anything  rather  than  see  him  com¬ 
mit  so  rash  an  action.  Tliis  was  Saturday,  and  I 
promised  him,  if  I  was  alive,  to  see  him  on  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  during  the  concert.  On  this  condi¬ 
tion  he  let  me  go.” 

The  poor  girl  w.as  now  almost  mad  with  fear  and 
dread  of  the  future.  Calling  on  Miss  Sheridan, 
who  was  ill,  she  secreted  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  re- 
solveil  to  destroy  herself,  and  so  save  her  lover’s 
life  and  the  happiness  of  her  parents.  She  thus  de¬ 
scribes  her  attempted  suicide  :  — 

“  The  next  Sunday,  after  church,  I  left  my  moth¬ 
er  and  sisters  walking.  I  sat  down,  iqade  my  will, 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  father  and  one  to  Mathews. 
AVhile  I  was  about  it,  Mr.  Sheridan  came  in;  he 
had  observed  me  taking  the  laudanum,  and  when 
he  saw  me  writing  he  seemed  very  much  alarmed. 
At  last,  after  swearing  him  to  secrecy,  I  told  him 
what  I  intended  to  do,  and  begged  him  to  take 
charge  of  my  letters.  He  used  every  argument  in 
the  world  to  dissuade  me  from  it,  but  finding  them 
all  useless,  he  entreated  me  at  least  not  to  take  it 
till  the  afternoon,  as  he  then  would  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  which  he  was  sure  would  make  me  lay  aside 
such  thoughts  entirely.  Fearful  of  his  betrsjing 
me,  I  consented,  but  the  moment  he  was  gone  took 
half  the  quantity,  and  after  dinner,  finding  it  had 
no  effect,  took  the  rest.”  41 

But  the  lover  saw  the  crisis  fast  approaching,  for 
he  had  been  in  Mathews’s  confidence.  He  instantly 
went  to  two  doctors  to  ask  them  to  call  that  night 
at  the  Linleys’.  On  returning,  to  hb  indescribaole 
horror  he  found  the  beautiful  girl  swooning  on  the 
settee,  and  apparently  dying.  He  ran  for  the  doc¬ 
tors  ;  she  had  dropped  on  the  floor  apparently  dead. 
By  force  they  opened  her  mouth  and  poured  down 
an  emetic,  which  saved  her  life. 

The  moment  had  come  for  Sheridan  to  show  hb 
love,  and  expose  the  wickedness  of  Mathews.  Miss 
Linley  describes  the  interview :  — 

“Monday  evening  Sheridan  came  to  me.  He 
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expostulated  with  me  with  the  greatest  teademeas, 
and  showed  me  the  dreadful  crime  I  had  been  about 
to  commit,  and  for  one  who  was  every  way  unwor¬ 
thy  of  my  least  consideration.  He  then  told  me 
every  circumstance  relative  to  myself  which  hlath- 
ews  had  told  him.  He  showed  me  letters  he  had 
received  from  him,  and  wherein  his  villany  was  fully 
explained.  Judge  what  must  be  my  feelings  on 
finding  the  man  tor  whom  I  had  sacrificed  life,  for¬ 
tune,  reputation,  everything  that  was  dear,  the  most 
abandoned  wretch  that  ever  existed.  In  his 
last  letter  to  Sheridan  he  had  told  him  that  I  had 
given  him  so  much  trouble  that  he  had  the  greatest 
inclination  to  give  me  up,  but  his  vanity  would  not 
let  him  do  that  without  gaining  his  point.  He 
therefore  said  he  was  resolved,  the  next  time  I  met 
him,  to  throw  off  the  mask ;  .  .  .  .  but  if  I  changed 
my  mind,  and  would  not  see  him,  he  was  resolved 
to  cany  me  off  by  force.  The  moment  I  read  this 
horrid  letter  I  fainted,  and  it  was  some  'time  before  I 
could  recover  my  senses  silfficiently  to  thank  Mr. 
Sheridan  for  his  opening  my  eyes.  He  said  he  had 
made  Mathews  believe  that  he  was  equally  infamous 
that  he  might  sooner  know  his  designs,  but  he  said 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  appear  on  a  friendly  foot¬ 
ing  any  longer  with  such  a  villain.  Mr.  Sheridan 
then  asked  me  what  I  designed.  I  told  him  my 
mind  was  in  such  a  state  of  distraction  between 
anger,  remorse,  and  fear,  that  I  did  not  know  what 
I  should  do ;  but  as  Mathews  had  declared  he  would 
ruin  my  reputation,  I  was  resolved  never  to  stay  in 
Bath.” 

Sheridan  felt  that,  the  flight  once  taken,  her  love 
for  him  must  increase,  and  that  her  heart  must  soon 
be  his.  Her  marriage  must  follow  such  a  step,  let 
what  obstacles  that  would  arise.  He  proposed  ac- 
companj-ing  her  to  France  and  placing  her  in  a  con¬ 
vent  at  St.  Quentin,  where  his  sister  had  stayed 
four  years.  Once  settled  there,  tranquil  and  happy, 
Shendan  would  return  and  vindicate  her  conduct 
to  the  world. 

The  day  of  flight  was  to  be  the  fatal  Wednesday. 
Miss  Sheridan  (afterwards  Mrs.  Lefanu)  was  per¬ 
suaded  by  her  eloipent  and  dextroas  brother  to  lend 
money  lor  the  travelling  expenses,  to  pack  the 
trunks,  and  to  aid  the  escape.  “  At  last,”  says  Miss 
Linley,  in  her  narrative,  “  Sheridan  came  with  two 
chairs,  and  having  put  me  half  fainting  into  one,  and 
my  trunks  into  another,  I  was  earned  to  a  coach 
that  waited  in  Walcot  Street.  Sheridan  had  en¬ 
gaged  the  wife  of  one  of  his  servants  to  go  with  me 
as  a  maid  without  my  knowledge.  You  may  imag¬ 
ine  how  pleased  I  was  with  his  delicate  behavior.” 
The  sedan-chair,  with  its  precious  burden,  was  car¬ 
ried  off  while  Mr.  Linley,  his  eldest  son,  and  Maria 
Linley  were  busy  at  a  eoncert,  from  appearing  at 
which  the  fair  Cecilia  herself  had  only  been  excused 
by  her  illness.  She  was  conveyed  from  her  father’s 
houtt,  in  the  Crescent,  to  a  post-chaise  which  waited 
for  ra  em  in  the  London  Road.  They  reached  the 
metropolis  at  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

Charles  Lamb  has  left  on  record  (though  he 
makes  several  extraordinary  mistakes  in  his  short 
narration)  that  the  young  couple,  on  arriving  in  the 
great  smoky  bewildering  city,  took  refuge  at  Lamb’s 
godfather’s,  an  oilman,  at  the  Holborn  end  of  Feath- 
erstone  Buildings.  He  was  a  tail-grown,  pompous 
person,  friendly  with  John  Palmer,  the  comedian. 
Lamb’s  father  and  mother  were  there,  playing  at 
quadrille,  when  the  pair  arrived.  With  a  humorous 
adroitness,  which  was,  at  least,  very-  dramatic,  Sheri¬ 
dan  introduced  Miss  Linley  to  an  old  firiend  of  his 


family  (Mr.  Ewart,  a  respectable  brandy-merchant 
in  the  City)  as  a  rich  heiress  who  had  consented  to 
ekqie  with  him  to  the  Continent ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  old  gentleman,  with  many  commenda¬ 
tions  of  Sheridan^  wisdom  for  having  given  up  the 
imprudent  pursuit  of  M'lss  Linley,  not  only  accom¬ 
modated  the  fugitives  with  a  passage  on  board  a 
ship  which  he  had  ready  to  sail  from  the  port  of 
London  to  Dunkirk,  but  gave  them  letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  his  correspondents  at  that  place, 
who  with  the  same  zeal  and  despatch  facihtated 
their  journey  to  Lille.  Miss  Linley  had,  on  her  ar¬ 
rival  in  France,  changed  her  name  to  Harley.  On 
leaving  Dunkirk,  Sheridan  at  once  threw  away  his 
temporary  character  of  the  chivalrous  and  platonic 
protector,  and  changed  into  the  ardent,  devoted, 
and  irresistible  lover.  He  soon  convinced  his  fidr 
charge,  who  listened  not  unwillingly  to  his  aigu- 
ments,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  ever  return 
to  England  unsullied  but  as  his  wife.  There  was 
then  still  truth  and  honor  in  the  world,  and  the  love 
of  a  brave  and  honest  man  was  the  only  consolation 
left  to  her  lacerated  heart.  At  the  Utter  end  of 
March,  1772,  they  were  married  at  a  little  village 
not  far  from  Calab,  by  a  priest  as  well  known  as 
the  blacksmith  of  Gretna  Green,  for  his  indifference 
as  to  how  he  obtained  his  fees.  At  Lille  they  aban¬ 
doned  all  intention  of  going  to  St.  Quentin,  Sheri¬ 
dan  meeting  an  old  schoolfellow,  who  introduced 
them  to  the  amiable  family  of  Dr.  Dolman,  who 
procured  Miss  Linley  an  apartment  in  a  convent, 
after  attending  her  through  a  short  illness  produced 
by  fatigue,  and  agitation  of  mind. 

The  selfish  and  unwise  father  soon  arrived,  hot, 
flurried,  and  angry,  chiefly  anxious  that  hb  rash 
daughter  should  fulfil  some  engagements  he  had 
made  for  her  at  the  ensuing  musical  festiv'ab.  The 
strict  honor  of  Sheridan’s  conduct  being  soon  ex¬ 
plained,  and  a  promise  made  that  Miss  Linley  should 
in  a  few  weeks  return  to  the  quiet  convent  at  Lille, 
the  whole  party  returned  amicably  to  England. 
The  honoraole  swindler  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
written  a  perfectly  cool,  innocent  sort  of  letter  to 
hb  deluded  brother  Charles,  whom  Sheridan’s  Und- 
lord  had  already  roused  to  the  disagreeable  and 
startling  truth.  The  quietly  contented  lover  said  : 

“  Though  you  may  have  been  ignorant  for  some  time 
of  our  proceedings,  you  never  could  have  been  un¬ 
easy  lest  anything  should  tempt  me  to  depart,  even 
in  a  thought,  from  the  honor  and  consistency  which 
engaged  me  at  first.  I  wrote  to  M.  (A/a<rt«cs) 
above  a  week  ago,  which,  I  think,  was  necessary  and 
right.  I  hope  he  has  acted  the  only  proper  part 
which  was  left  him ;  and,  to  speak  from  my  feding*, 

I  cannot  but  say  that  I  shall  be  veiy'  hsq>py  to  find 
no  further  disagreeable  consequences  pursuing  him  ; 
for,  as  Brutus  says  of  Cmsar,  &c.  I  must  stop  thb 
moment,  or  I  shall  lose  the  post” 

Rushing  off  to  Bath,  Charles  Sheridan  found 
Mathews  stark  mad  with  chagrin  and  hurt  vanity, 
furiously  listening  in  impotent  rage,  at  the  Linley’s 
house,  to  all  the  particulars  of  the  bold  flight  which 
had  so  completely  deflsated  hb  scoundrelly  designs. 
In  hb  vexation,  he  let  fall  some  imprudent  charges 
against  the  victorious  Esau,  who  had  made  such  a  > 
fool  of  them  both,  and  those  hasty  words  the  bad 
and  mean  man  stored  up  as  future  missiles  agsunst 
hb  enemy.  “  For  the  four  or  five  weeks,”  says  Tom 
Moore,  “  during  which  the  young  couple  were  absent, 
he  never  ceased  to  haunt  the  Sheridan  family  with 
inquiries,  rumors,  and  other  dbturbing  visitations ; 
and  at  length,  urged  on  by  the  restlessness  of  re- 
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ven^.  Inserted  the  following  violent  advertisement 
in  toe  ^th  Chronicle : — 

“  ‘  Wedoeriay,  April  8,  1772. 

^  ‘  Mr.  Richard  S.  having  attempted,  in  a  letter 
left  behind  him  for  that  purpose,  to  account  for  his 
scandalous  method  of  running  away  from  this  place, 
by  insinuations  derogating  irom  my  character  and 
that  of  a  young  lady,  innocent  as  far  as  relates  to 
me  or  my  knovdedge ;  since  which  he  has  taken  no 
notice  of  letters,  or  even  informed  his  own  family  of 
the  place  where  he  has  hid  himself ;  I  can  no  longer 
think  he  deserves  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  and 
shall  therefore  trouble  myself  no  further  about  him 
than,  in  this  public  method,  to  post  him  as  a 
L  .  .  .  .  and  a  treacherous  S  .  .  .  . 

“  ‘  And  as  I  am  convinced  there  have  been  many 
malevolent  incendiaries  concerned  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  this  infamous  lie,  if  any  of  them,  unprotected 
by  age,  iujirmilies,  or  profession,  will  dare  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  part  they  have  acted,  and  affirm  to  what 
they  have  said  of  me,  they  may  depend  on  receiving 
the  proper  rew:^  of  their  villany,  in  the  most  pub¬ 
lic  manner.  The  world  will  be  candid  enough  to 
judge  properly  (I  make  no  doubt)  of  any  private 
abuse  on  this  subject  for  the  future,  as  nobody  can 
defend  himself  from  an  accusation  he  is  ignorant  of. 

“  ‘  Tho.mas  Mathews.’  ” 

In  vain  Miss  Sheridan  appealed  against  these 
charges ;  in  vain  Charles  Shendan  generously  denied 
them,  and  was  about  to  seek  satisfaction  at  the 
sword’s  pohit,  when  Mathews,  cowardly  as  he  was 
frantic,  suddenly  left  Bath  for  London. 

In  reply  to  the  slanderous  and  insolent  letters  of 
Mathews,  Richard  Sheridan  declared  that  he  would 
never  sleep  in  England  till  he  had  treated  Mathews 
as  he  deserved.  He  kept  his  word.  He  sat  up  all 
night  at  Canterbury.  His  own  contemptuous  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cur’s  behavior  when  challenged  in  Lon¬ 
don  must  here  be  given ;  — 

“  Mr.  S.  came  to  Mr.  Cochlin’s,  in  Crutchedfriars 
£where  Mr.  M.  was  lodged),  about  half  after  twelve, 
lie  key  of  Mr.  C.’s  door  was  lost.  Mr.  S.  was 
denied  admittance.  By  two  o’clock  he  got  in.  Mr. 
M.  had  previously  been  down  to  the  door,  and  told 
Mr.  S.  he  should  be  admitted,  and  had  retired  to 
bed  again.  He  dressed,  complained  of  the  cold, 
endeavored  to  get  heat  into  him,  called  Mr.  S.  his 
dear  friend,  and  forced  him  to  sit  down.  Mr.  S.  had 
been  informed  that  Mr.  M.  had  sworn  his  death  — 
that  Mr.  M.  had  In  numberless  companies  produced 
bills  on  France,  whither  he  meant  to  retire  on  the 
completion  of  his  revenge.  Mr.  M.  had  warned 
Mr.  Ewart  to  advise  his  friend  not  to  come  in  his 
way  without  a  sword,  as  he  could  not  answer  for  the 
consequences.  Mr.  M.  had  left  two  letters  for  Mr. 
S.,  in  which  he  declares  he  is  to  be  met  with  at  any 
hour,  and  begs  Mr.  S.  will  not  ‘  deprive  himself  of 
so  much  sleep,  or  stand  on  any  ceremony.’  !Mr.  S. 
called  on  him  at  the  hour  mentioned ;  Mr.  S.  was 
admitted  with  the  difficulty  mentioned.  Mr.  S.  de¬ 
clares  that,  on  Mr.  M.’s  perceiving  that  he  came  to 
answer  them  to  his  challenge,  he  does  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  a  man  behave  so  perfectly  dastard¬ 
ly.  Mr.  M.  detained  Mr.  S.  till  seven  o’clock  the 
next  morning.  He  (Mr.  M.)  said  he  never  meant 
to  quarrel  with  Mr.  S.  He  convinced  Mr.  S.  that 
his  enmity  ought  to  be  directed  solely  against  his 
brother  and  another  gentleman  at  Bath.  Mr.  S. 
went  to  Bath . ” 

On  his  arrival  at  Bath  with  the  Linleys,  Richard 
instantly  accused  Charles  of  the  slander.  Charles 


indignantly  denied  it,  and  approved  with  warmth  I 
of  the  elopement.  As  soon  as  the  family  had  retired  I 
for  the  night,  the  two  brothers  slipped  out  and  took  1 
post  to  London,  Richard  Sheridan  leaving  behind 
nim  the  following  letter  for  Mr.  Wade,  the  master  if 
of  the  ceremonies.  It  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  | 
duellist’s  punctilios  in  that  age :  —  \ 

“  Sir :  I  ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  again  } 
troubling  you  with  a  subject  which  should  concern 
so  few.  I  find  Mr.  Mathews’s  behavior  to  have  been 
such  that  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with  his  concession,  as 
a  consequence  of  an  explanation  from  me.  I  called 
on  Mr.  Mathews  last  Wednesday  night,  at  Mr.  Cocb-  1 
lin’s,  without  the  smallest  e.xpcctation  of  coming  to 
any  verbal  explanation  with  him.  A  proposal  of  a 
pacific  meeting  the  next  day  was  the  consequence, 
which  ended  in  those  advertisements  and  the  letter 
to  you.  As  for  Mr.  Mathews’s  honor  or  spirit  in 
this  whole  aQlalr,  I  shall  only  add  that  a  few  boors 
may  possibly  give  some,  proof  of  the  latter ;  while, 
in  ray  own  justification,  1  affirm  that  it  was  far  from 
being  my  fault  that  this  point  now  remains  to  be  de-  ] 
termined.  On  discovering  Mr.  Mathews’s  benevo¬ 
lent  interposition  in  my  own  family,  I  have  counter- 
ordered  the  advertisements  that  were  agreed  on,  as 
I  think  even  an  explanation  would  now  misbecome 
me ;  an  agreement  to  them  was  the  effect  more  of 
mere  charity  than  judgment.  As  I  find  it  necessary 
to  make  all  my  sentiments  as  public  as  possible,  | 
our  declaring  this  will  greatly  oblige  —  Your  very 
umble  servant,  R.  B.  Sheridan.  Sat.  12  o’clock,  , 
May  2d,  1772.”  ! 

The  scenes  the  next  morning  in  the  romantic  and  { 
impulsive  Linley  and  Sheridan  families  were  terri-  ; 
ble.  Everybody  was  in  tears ;  Miss  Linley  and  all  j 
the  ladies  fainted.  The  high  words  of  the  night  be-  i 
fore  had  been  overheard,  and  it  was  supposed  the  j 
brothers  had  left  Bath  for  a  deadly  combat.  Grave  ! ; 
Dr.  Friestlev,  who  was  lodging  in  the  Linleys’ 
house,  was  tLe  incongruous  witness  of  this  excite¬ 
ment  and  terror. 

Instantly  on  his  arrival  in  town,  Sheridan  called 
the  cowaidly  rogue  out,  Mr.  Ewart  being  his  sec¬ 
ond  ;  Captain  Knight  officiated  for  the  AVelshman.  i 
They  entered  Hyde  Park  about  si.X  o’cloc-k,  and  I 
walked  together  to  the  Ring.  Sheridan,  in  his  own  ! } 
account,  says  :  —  ■ 

Mr.  Mathews  refusing  to  make  any  other  ac¬ 
knowledgment  than  he  had  done.  I  observed  that  I 
we  were  come  to  the  ground ;  Mr.  Alathcws  ob-  j 
jeeted  to  the  spot,  and  appealed  to  you.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  back  of  a  building  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ring ;  the  ground  was  there  iierfectly  level. 

I  called  on  him  and  drew  my  sword  (he  having  pre-  ; 
viously  declined  pistols).  Mr.  Ewart  observed  a  ; 
sentinel  on  the  other  side  of  the  building ;  we  ad-  j 
vanced  to  another  part  of  the  park.  I  stoppeil  i 
again  at  a  seemingly  convenient  place  ;  Mr.  Math¬ 
ews  objected  to  the  observation  of  some  peo|ie  at  ! 
a  great  distance,  and  proposed  to  retire  to  the  Her-  | 
cules’  Pillars  till  the  park  should  be  clear ;  we  did  I 
so.  In  a  little  time  we  returned.  I  again  drew  my  ' 
swonl ;  Mr.  Mathews  again  objected  to  the  obser-  : 
vation  of  a  person  who  seemed  to  watch  us.  Mr.  j 
Ewart  observed  that  the  chance  was  eipial ;  and 
engaged  that  no  one  should  stop  him,  should  it 
be  necessary  for  him  to  retire  to  the  gate,  where  we 
had  a  chaise  and  four,  which  was  equally  at  his  ser¬ 
vice.  Mr.  Mathews  declared  that  he  would  not 
engage  while  there  was  any  one  in  sight,  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  defer  it  till  next  morning.  I  turned  to 
you  and  said  that  ‘  this  was  trifting  work,’  that  I 
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could  not  admit  of  any  delay,  and  engaged  to  re¬ 
move  the  gentleman,  (who  proved  to  to  an  officer,) 
and  who  then  left.’  ” 

The  shirker  was  at  last  aroused  by  taunts  (as 
doggish  bulls  in  the  Spanish  arenas  are  stimulated 
bv^reworks).  He  drew  his  reluctant  sword  and 
threw  himself  into  position.  Sheridan  was  on  him 
in  a  moment,  hot  iis  Tybalt.  The  thrusts  were  swift 
and  furious ;  the  parries  subtle  and  dexterous ;  one 
turn  of  the  wrist,  one  glance  of  the  steel,  and  the 
heart  of  one  or  the  other  would  pour  out  its  best  life¬ 
blood.  Suddenly,  amid  all  this  cunning  of  fence, 
Sheridan,  with  a  wild  impulse  of  rage  and  fury, 
leaped  within  his  adversary’s  guard,  dashed  ms 
iword  from  his  hand,  and  drove  him  to  the  ground. 
There,  bleeding  and  bruised,  the  slanderer  sued  for 
his  life,  and  signed  a  full  confession  and  retractation 
of  his  published  falsehoods.  Sheridan  then  left  him 
in  scorn  and  disgust,  and,  on  his  return  to  Bath,  in¬ 
stantly  published  in  the  public  journals  the  man’s 
abject  confession. 

Maddened  by  the  contempt  of  the  world,  and  as 
covered  with  disgrace  as  a  thief  just  fresh  from  the 
pillory,  Mathews  skulked  back  to  his  Glamorgan¬ 
shire  property,  thpre  also  to  find  himself  scouted  in 
the  ball-room,  pointed  at  at  the  covert-side,  and 
derided  in  the  sessions  court.  Stung  to  rage,  and  as 
a  last  hope,  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  hopeless 
disgrace  and  demanded  another  meeting.  At  last 
he  was  thirsty  for  blood  and  eager  to  die,  if  he  could 
only  expire  on  the  body  of  his  dead  rivad. 

Sheridan’s  friends'  urged  him  not  to  go  out. 
Mathews  was  indelibly  disgraced,  and  had  been 
£sirly  defeated  ;  but  there  is  gunpowder  in  an  Irish¬ 
man's  blood,  and  Sheridan  was  too  chivalrous  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  meeting. 

The  two  inveterate  enemies  met  on  Kingsdown, 
outside  Bath.  Mr.  Barnett  was  Sheridan’s  second ; 
Captmn  Knight,  the  captain’s.  They  had  both  pis¬ 
tols  and  swords  this  time;  death  to  one  or  both 
seemed  certain.  Mathews  had  nothing  to  lose. 
Mr.  Sheridan  had  boundless  hope  before  him,  a  love 
transcendcntly  fervent  and  pure,  and  the  career  of 
a  great  mind.  All  these,  however,  he  cast  behind 
him,  as  of  no  more  value  than  the  cocked  hat  or 
laced  coat  he  threw  upon  the  turf,  and  the  fight 
began  with  a  relentless  and  deadly  fury.  The  pis- 
tob  were  jKiinted  with  care,  but  both  discharges 
were  without  etfect.  The  two  duellists  then.  Hashed 
out  their  swords  and  rushed  upon  each  other  with  a 
ferocity  almost  unknown  in  the  fashionable  English 
duel.  Their  swords  met  in  thrust  and  parry  (quicker 
than  the  eye  could  follow,  —  the  carte  and  tierce 
and  stab  of  madmen,  eager  only  to  kill  or  to  be  killed. 
An  opening  of  a  hair’s  breadth  came,  and  Sheridan 
rushed  blindly  in  to  grapple  Mathews’s  sword  wrist, 
and  disarm  him  as  tefore.  But  Mathews  had  this 
time  the  cunning  as  well  as  the  savagery  of  delirium 
and  despair;  he  twisted  away  his  sword-arm  and 
cloaei  on  his  wily  and  dangerous  antagonist.  The 
struggle  now  was  foot  to  foot,  chest  to  chest,  wrest¬ 
ling,  bewing,  and  stabbing  with  swords  shortened 
into  daggers.  Passion  and  skill  were  on  both  sides. 
Both  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  —  robust,  lithe,  sinewy, 
and  powerful.  Both  were  bleeding,  and  pale  with 
the  paroxysm  of  their  rage.  Each  was  trying  to  get 
his  sword  ii«e  to  pass  it  strmght  through  the  lungs 
or  heart  of  the  other.  Both  were  severely  wound^ 
and  in  danger.  At  last,  in  a  scuffling  wrestle,  they 
both  fell  to  the  ground,  we^  with  loes  of  blood,  and 
in  that  heavy  fall  both  their  swords  snapped  in  two. 

Mathews  was  uppermost,  and  sneeringly  trium¬ 


phant  at  the  advantage.  He  pressed  his  whole 
weight  on  Sheridan,  and  stabbing  at  hb  chest  and 
side  with  his  broken  sword,  exultingly  demanded 
of  him  whether  he  would  beg  for  his  life. 

“Never,”  gasped  Sheridan,  “never”;  then  fell 
back  and  fainted  from  loss  of  blood. 

The  dbgraceful  seconds,  who  had  calmly  permit¬ 
ted  thb  savage  duel,  now  interjiosed,  and  carried 
Sheridan  to  his  chabc  ;  Mathews  and  Ms  fiiend  pro¬ 
ceeded  inmiediately  to  London.  Sheridan’s  wounds 
were  deep  and  dangerous,  and  confined  him  to  hb 
bed  for  several  weeks.  Of  the  scoundrel  we  hear  no 
more.  He  had  had  hb  quietus  at  last,  both  from  the 
pen  and  the  swonl.  Miss  Linley,  though  in  agony 
at  the  danger  of  the  hero  who  had  twice  ventured 
his  life  for  her,  was  never  permitted  to  see  him  till 
long  after  he  recovered.  Old  Sheridan  thought  the 
match  a  disgrace,  and  so  did  old  Linley.  Two  old 
pedants !  Young  Sheridan  was  of  no  profession, 
and  had  no  expectations.  He  had  written  some  es¬ 
says,  but  who  could  live  on  es-says  ?  Above  all,  the 
audacious  fellow  disliked  the  Maid  of  Bath’s  singing 
in  public ;  but  who  could  baffle  so  artful,  dramatic, 
and  ingenious  a  lover  ?  He  tried  all  the  disguises 
of  Proteus ;  he  even,  as  a  coachman,  drove  the  glass 
coach  that  Miss  Linley  ordered  to  and  from  the  con¬ 
cert  They  met  in  this  w.iy  frequently,  and  also 
corresponded.  At  length  Sheridan  entered  himself 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  the  selfish  and  unwise 
Linleys  then  gave  way,  but  with  a  bad  grace.  The 
two  devoted  lovers  were  married  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1773.  Sheridan  reluctantly  allowed  his  beau¬ 
tiful  young  wife  to  appear  once  more  at  Cfxford,  and 
also  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  compelling  her,  how¬ 
ever  (to  old  grubbing  Linley’s  horror  and  dismay), 
to  put  all  the  money  given  her  into  the  plate  of  the 
charity.  For  this  foolish  but  chivalrous  pride  Dr. 
Johnson  highly  commended  him. 

The  Doctor,  with  all  the  high  spirit  of  a  Roman 
Senator,  exclaimed :  “  He  resolved  wisely  and  nobly, 
to  lx-  sure.  He  is  a  brave  man.  Would  not  a  gen¬ 
tleman  be  disgraced  by  paving  his  wife  sing  pubucly 
for  hire  ?  No,  sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  here.  I 
know  not  if  I  should  not  prepare  myself  for  a  pub¬ 
lic  singer  as  readily  as  let  my  wife  be  one.” 

The  young  couple  were  then  living  at  a  pretty 
rose-covered  cottage  at  East  Burnham.  They  spent 
the  winter  with  Prince  Hoare,  the  composer.  In 
the  spring  following,  Sheridan  broke  out  in  a  gor¬ 
geous  house  in  Orchard  Street,  Portman  Square. 
With  that  step  began  his  ruin.  That  was  in  1774. 
In  1816,  Sheridan,  a  worn-out,  drunken,  friendless, 
impoverished,  disgraced  man,  who  had  recklessly 
thrown  away  hb  genius,  expired  in  the  extreme^ 
poverty,  the  sheriff’s  officers  eager  to  carry  him  to 
die  in  a  Cursitor  Street  sponging- house. 

On  a  cast  of  that  small  delicate  nervous  hand  of 
Sheridan’s,  that  had  twice  grasped  the  sword  with 
such  deadly  determination  to  chastise  a  scoundrel, 
Tom  Moore  wrote  this  smart  epigram :  — 

“  Oood  at  a  fight,  but  better  at  a  play  ; 

Oodlike  in  giving,  but  the  Devil  to  pay.” 
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I. 

Although  they  admitted  that  she  might,  posn- 
bly,  by  some  people,  be  accounted  “  pleasing,”  Mbs 
Nancy  Block’s  fnends  always  said  of  her  “  that  she 
was  certainly  not  pretty,”  for,  as  they  were  good 
enough  to  explain,  “  she  had  not  a  feature  in  her 
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face.”  The  obeervation  was  not,  of  course,  to  be 
interpreted  literally.  It  was  indisputable  that  Miss 
Block  was  in  poasesnon  of  certain  lineaments  which 
answered  sufnciently  well  all  the  pnrpoees  which 
features  are  presumed  to  serve,  and  are  ordinarily 
applied  to,  albeit  they  mi^ht  not  satisfy  the  criticid 
requirements  of  her  firientls,  nor  accord  completely 
with  their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  abstract  beauty. 
But  our  friends,  it  may  be  noted,  are,  as  a  rule,  a 
little  exacting  in  this  and  some  other  matters.  They 
are  disposed  to  constitute  themselves  our  critics,  and 
to  judge  us  by  rather  superior  standards.  They  are 
fimd  ot  holding  the  scales  concerning  us, — our  men¬ 
tal  and  bodily  endowments,  —  and  they  hold  them 
np  a  little  too  high  sometimes.  It  is  one  of  their 
privileges  to  pronounce  freely  and  frankly  upon  our 
defects  and  short-comings ;  and  the  privilege,  so  far 
as  one  can  see,  is  not  likely  to  suffer  abatement  from 
Calling  into  disuse.  Miss  Block’s  friends  spoke  their 
minds  in  regard  to  her  with  a  candor  that  was  ex¬ 
cessive  :  alfl^t  disagreeably  so.  For  candor  is  one 
of  those  good  things,  of  which,  the  proverb  notwith¬ 
standing,  one  can  have  too  much. 

No  doubt  the  motive  of  this  openness  of  ^ech  on 
their  part  was  praiseworthy  enough.  “  They  did 
not  want,”  they  averred,  “  nonsensical  ideas  to  get 
into  the  girl’s  head.”  A  misfortune  of  that  kind, 
they  were  determined,  should  not  happen  if  they 
coold  help  it  And  they  deemed  it  “  a  nonsensic^ 
idea  ”  that  a  girl  should  think  herself  pretty.  What¬ 
ever  might  be  the  real  state  of  the  case  as  to  her 
looks,  it  was  far  preferable  that  she  should  consider 
herself  plain ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  she  should  be 
content  with  a  very  inferior  estimate  of  her  attrac¬ 
tions.  Upon  this  subject  Miss  Block’s  friends  (es¬ 
pecially  those  of  her  own  sex,  who  were  of  an  age 
riper  ^an  her  own,  and  of  an  aspect  which  Time 
had  probably  altered  for  the  worse)  held  forth  with 
untiring,  if  soidewhat  monotonous,  eloquence.  They 
were  never  weary  of  recounting  —  and  alwa3r8  with 
especial  reference  to  Miss  Block’s  jiersonal  appear¬ 
ance,  and  for  her  particular  benefit  —  that  beauty 
was  but  skin  deep ;  that  looks  went  for  nothing ; 
that  intellect  was  everything ;  that  handsome  was 
who  handsome  did ;  with  other  valuable  statements 
of  like  effect,  much  sVollen  with  commentaries  and 
disquisitions.  Miss  Block  always  listened,  or  ap¬ 
peared  to  listen,  patiently,  or,  at  all  events,  silently, 
^e  discourse  for  a  time  concluded,  she  hurried  to 
her  chamber,  and  looked  in  her  glass.  She  found 
there  a  mute  but  adequate  answer  to  all  that  had 
been  said,  and  she  smiled  with  coquettish  content¬ 
ment.  For,  from  her  own  point  of  view,  she  beheld 
in  the  glass  a  reflection  of  a  very  charming  young 
person.  Insomuch  that  her  friends’  labors  to  pei^ 
suade  her  that  even  if  she  might  be  “  pleasing,”  she 
was  certainly  not  “  pretty,”  were,  upon  the  whole, 
in  the  nature  of  that  unprofitable  toil  which  we  as¬ 
sociate  with  the  fable  of  Sisyphus  and  his  stone. 

Miss  Nancy  Block  beheld  in  the  glass  for  one 
thing,  a  thoroughly  English  maiden’s  blush-rose  and 
milk,  pink  and  white  sort  of  complexion.  Even  her 
most  conscientious  and  candid  friends  admitted  that 
her  complexion  was  unimpeachable.  But  then,  they 
urged,  there  was  nothing  in  that.  The  young  wo¬ 
man  was  not  entitled  to  credit  on  such  account ; 
because  it  was  well  known  that  time  out  of  mind 
the  Blocks  had  been  noted  for  their  nice  complex¬ 
ions.  And  after  all,  her  skin  was  n’t  nearly  so  clear 
and  &ir  as  had  been  the  skins  of  certain  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  her  fiunily,  who  pertuned  to  the  past  rather 
than  to  the  present  Moreover,  she  freckled  quite 


dreadfully  in  the  sunny  weather;  as  for  her  bine 
eyes, —  well,  there  they  were,  — as  blue  as  the  bine 
on  a  willow  pattern  plate,  fbr  those  who  cared  for 
trifles  of  that  nature.  Miss  Block’s  friends,  for  the 
most  part,  preferred  eyes  of  any  other  color ;  black 
or  brown,  gray,  or  even  green.  Nor  did  thej-  set 
greater  store  upon  the  long  silky  lashes,  the  daintily 
arching  brows,  the  coral-r^  lips,  or  the  pearl-white 
teeth,  which  Miss  Block  also  had  an  opportuni^  of 
contemplating  when  she  consulted  her  mirror.  'Iliey 
preferreil  to  pass  over  these  items  in  the  sum  of 
Miss  Block’s  looks,  and  to  dwell  rather  upon  the 
fact  that  her  nose  had  a  kind  of  heaven-waid  aspir¬ 
ing  inclination  about  its  tip ;  and  that  a  thread  of 
golden-red  was  here  and  there  woven  into  the  glossy 
texture  of  her  tresses.  'They  agreed  in  lamenting 
that  her  nose  was  “  such  a  snub,”  and  that  her  hair 
was  “  BO  dreadflilly  sandy  ” ;  for  in  a  fashion  thus 
coarse  and  extravagant  did  they  presume  to  allude 
to  very  simple,  and  by  no  means  unattractive,  facts 
in  connection  with  Miss  Block’s  personal  character¬ 
istics. 

Her  figure,  they  decided,  was  unformed,  and 
therefore,  not  worth  considering.  (They  were, 
plainly,  people  who  would  disparage  a  rosebud  be¬ 
cause  it  was  n’t  a  fhll-blown  rose.)  As  for  her 
mind.  Miss  Block’s  friends  glanced  upward  and 
raised  their  hands  :  their  looks  and  gestures  signili- 
ing  hopeless  despair.  She  hat/  no  mind,  they  af¬ 
firmed  ;  none  whatever  !  For  her  disposition,  poor 
thing ;  well,  perhaps  it  was  not  so  much  Aer  fault, 
—  she  had  been  badly  brought  up,  —  thoroughly 
spoiled  by  her  absurdly  indulgent  old  father. 

Mr.  Block’s  daughter,  if  she  is  still  living,  (and  I 
am  not  certain  whether  she  is  or  not,)  must  be  now 
a  very  old  lady  ;  though,  I  will  venture  to  say,  a 
very  nice-looking  old  lady,  whatever  may  be  as¬ 
serted  to  the  contrary  ;  remarkable,  at  any  rate,  for 
that  gooilness  which  is  the  chief  beauty  of  old  age, 
and  an  irresistible  attraction  at  all  times.  For  it  is 
now  more  than  half  a  century  since  Miss  Block  was 
in  her  teens,  “  pleasing  but  not  pretty,”  and  when 
the  circumstances  occurred  which  I  am  about  to 
narrate. 

Mr.  Block  styled  himself  “  a  ship-breaker  ” ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  purchased  the  hulls  of  old  ships  of  ail 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  broke  them  up  in  order  to  sell 
again,  piecemeal,  the  wood  and  iron  of  which  they 
were  constructed.  His  wharf  w.-w  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Thames,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Rothes 
hithe.  In  those  days  traders  made  it  a  rule  to  live 
where  they  carried  on  their  business.  Mr.  Block 
lived  in  a  small  but  comfortable  house  attached  to 
his  wharf-premises,  and  looking  on  to  the  river.  He 
traded  under  the  name  of  Block  &  Co.” ;  and  bad 
lately  taken  into  partnership  a  young  man  named 
Grodfrey  Starkie,  who  had  been  of  much  service  to 
him  as  clerk,  book-keeper,  and  general  assistant 
Mr.  Block  was  regarded  by  his  neighbors  as  a  pros¬ 
perous,  “well-to-do”  man.  He  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  remarkable  in  appearance  for  his 
clean,  clear,  family  complexion,  and  for  the  silvery 
whiteness  of  his  hair.  He  was  amiable  and  benevo¬ 
lent,  and  it  had  been  said  of  him  that  his  only  ene¬ 
my  was  himself.  He  was  fond  of  his  ease  and  of  good 
living  ;  indeed  to  his  excessive  partiality  for  port 
wine  and'  punch,  the  ailing  health  to  which  of  late 
he  had  been  liable  was  very  generally  attributed. 
His  wife  had  been  deail  some  years.  His  only  child 
was  the  Miss  Nancy  Block  ot  whom  some  mention 
has  already  been  made,  and  to  whom  he  was  ten¬ 
derly  attached.  His  establishment  consisted  of  one 
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female  f*ervant,  who  acted  as  cook  and  housemiud, 
and  who,  having  originally  been  Miss  Block’s  nurse 
when  that  young  woman  was  an  infant  in  arms,  had 
of  course  been  many  years  in  the  service  of  the 
fkmily,  and  obtained  its  entire  confidence  and  re¬ 
gard  ;  and  an  apprentice,  one  David,  or,  as  he  was 
more  often  called,  Davy  Jones,  a  workhouse  lad, 
deserted  by  his  parents,  and  brought  up,  therefore, 
by  that  unpleasant  step-mother,  the  parish.  His 
appellation,  it  may  be  stated,  was  due  to  the  active 
and  somewhat  jocose  fancy  of  the  beadle  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Rotherhithe,  who  was  pleased  to  discover  in 
the  swarthy  little  imp  of  a  child  left  naked  at  the 
workhouse  door,  some  resemblance  to  that  arch 
enemy  of  mankind,  —  an  old  offender  with  many 
an  alias,  —  who  has  oftentimes  answered  to  the  so¬ 
briquet  of  Davy  Jones  among  other  nicknames  ; 
ntcenames  being  quite  the  right  word  to  use  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  was  a  real  misfortune  to  the  boy  that  he  was 
thus  designated.  He  was  in  truth  a  dog  with  a  bad 
name ;  and  many  people  were  found  to  pretlict  tor 
him  the  customary  fate  of  dogs  so  circumstanced. 
If  he  neglected  his  duties  in  any  way  (and  in  times 
past' an  apprentice’s  duties  were  very  multifarious : 
he  was  oftentimes  an  additional  domestic  servant 
quite  as  much  as  an  apprentice),  if  he  broke  a  plate, 
or  a  window,  or  neglected  to  clean  the  knives  or  his 
master’s  boots,  the  question  was  invariably  asked 
what  else  could  be  expected  of  a  boy  named  Davy 
Jones  ?  Yet  it  was  hardly  the  boy’s  fault  that  he 
was  thus  called.  Certainly  he  did  not  choose  his 
own  name ;  it  was  given  him  at  a  time  when  he 
had  no  will  of  his  own  in  the  matter,  or  any  knowl¬ 
edge  at  all  of  what  was  happening  to  him.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  it; 
rather  hard  work,  because  everylxMly  else  would 
persist  in  making  the  worst  they  could  of  it.  But 
u  never  knew  any  other  name.  His  ])arents  never 
came  forward  to  claim  him.  If  any  romantic  inci¬ 
dents  were  connected  with  bis  birth,  they  were 
never  brought  to  light.  Probably  there  was  no 
poetic  character  about  the  affair  at  all ;  it  was  very 
plain  prose,  most  likely.  Such  an  everyday  coin- 
monpl^e  matter  as  sin  and  suffering  and  destitu¬ 
tion.  He  remained  Davy'  Jones  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

lie  was  a  small,  spare,  black-haired,  dark-eyed 
lad,  still  very  swarthy ;  and  his  natural  dinginess 
of  hue  was  heightened  artificially.  Grime  from 
the  saucepans,  from  the  blacking  brushes,  from  the 
kitchen  grate,  from  up  the  chimney,  always  seemed 
to  find  a  home  and  a  resting-place  on  Davy  Jones’S 
face.  His  hands  were  forever  soiled  with  the  niuil 
of  the  river,  or  the  clay  of  the  wharf,  the  rust  of 
old  iron,  or  the  pitch  and  tar  of  the  shipyard. 
He  carried  about  with  him  incessantly,  visible  signs 
of  his  visits  to  the  coal-cellar.  Certainly  he  was  a 
dirty  boy.  And  he  was  said,  moreover,  to  be  mis¬ 
chievous  and  ill-tempered,  sullen,  and  disposed  to 
evil.  But  his  reputation  in  those  respects  might 
have  been  born  of  his  unfortunate  name. 

“  How  can  you  bear  to  be  so  dirty,  Davy  ?  ”  Miss 
Nancy  Block  said  to  him  one  day,  as  she  tossed  her 
chin,  disdainfully. 

“  Please,  I  can’t  help  it,"  the  boy  answered ;  “  I 
suppose  that ’s  the  reason.  Miss  Nancy.” 

“But  you’re  always  dirty.  I  can’t  bear  dirty 
people.” 

“You ’d  be  dirty,  too.  Miss  Nancy,  if  you  had  all 
these  boots  to  clean,”  the  boy  said. 

“  Don’t  call  me  ‘  Miss  Nancy.’  You  should  say 


Miss  Block.  You  ’re  always  grumbling  about  the 
boots  you ’ve  got  to  clean.  What  a  £scontented 
boy  you  must  be !  ” 

“  No,  I  ’in  not  a  discontented  boy.  Miss  Nancy, 
—  well.  Miss  Block,  then.  I ’d  go  on  cleaning  your 
shoes  till  1  dropped,  —  you  know  I  would!  And 
the  master’s,  too,  —  I’m  not  afraid  of  work.  But 
for  that  Starkie’s  shoes,  —  I  should  like  to  chuck 
them  in  the  river !  ”  And  in  a  lower  voice,  he  ad¬ 
ded,  “  And  him  after  them  I  ” 

“  You  don’t  like  Mr.  Starkie  ?  ” 

“  Say  I  hate  him,  —  that  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.” 

“  You  should  n’t  hate  anybody,  Davy ;  it ’s  verv 
wicked  and  un-Christian,”  and  Miss  Block  shot^ 
her  head  gravely  and  held  np  a  warning  forefinger, 
after  a  fashion  much  favored  in  the  pulpit.  “  You 
should  n’t  hate  anybody.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  hate  everybody,”  said  Davy,  as 
though  that  signified  much  the  same  sort  of  thing, 
and  was  as  decent  an  approximation  to  goodness 
and  Christianity  as  could  be  expected  of  a  boy  in 
his  situation  and  of  his  character.  “  But  as  for  that 
Starkie,  with  his  white  face,  and  his  white  hands, 
and  his  white  stockings  —  ” 

“  You  hate  him  because  he ’s  clean  and  you  ’re 
dirty,  Davy.” 

“  Perhaps  so.  But  I  ’ni  not  his  servant.  I  was 
bound  to  the  master,  not  to  him :  yet  he  treats  me' 
like  a  dog.  He  never  gives  me  so  much  as  a 
good  word.” 

“  Well,  do  I  ever  give  you  a  good  word,  as  you 
call  it  ?  ” 

“  Y’ou  ’re  forever  giving  me  good  looks.  Miss 
Nancy ;  you  see,  you  can’t  help  doing  that.” 

Miss  Nancy  smiled. 

“  I  ’in  not  a  fine  gentleman  as  he  is,  and  never 
shall  be,  of  course  I  know  that,”  the  lad  continued  ; 
and  thi-n  he  added,  glancing  curiously  at  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  daughter  as  he  spoke,  “  and  of  course  you ’d 
never  let  me  kiss  your  hand,  as  you  let  him.  Not  if 
I  lived  for  a  thousand  years  you  wouldn’t  It 
is  n’t  to  be  expected  you  would ;  is  it  now.  Miss 
Nancy  'I  ” 

“  lou  wicked  boy  !  ”  cried  Miss  Block,  blushing 
and  angry.  “  How  dare  you  say  such  things  ?  ” 

“  He  ilid  kiss  your  hand,  because  I  saw  him  do 
it,”  Davy  Jones  said,  simply;  “I  was  looking 
though  the  crack  of  the  door.” 

“  How  could  I  help  his  kissing  my  hand  ?  He 
would  do  it.  I  did  n’t  want  him  to.  I ’d  much 
rather  he  had  n’t  done  it.  It  was  very  rude  of  him. 
And  —  and  it ’s  verv'  mean  to  look  through  the 
cracks  of  doors,  and  to  watch  jK'ople,  and  play  the 
spy  upon  them,  Davy.”  Mias  Block  was  altc^ther 
very  much  distressed. 

“  I  could  n’t  help  it,  Miss  Nancy.  I  did  n’t  in¬ 
tend  to  be  playing  the  spy  upon  you ;  but  do 
what  I  will,  my  eyes  seem  always  to  be  following 
you  about.  They  ’re  never  tired  of  going  in 
search  of  yon;  they’re  never  so  happy  as  when 
they  ’re  resting  on  you.  I ’m  sure  I  did  n’t  want  to 
see  him  kissing  your  hand.  It  made  my  heart  ache 
sorely ;  and  if  you ’d  but  given  the  word,  I ’d  have 
had  him  on  the  floor  in  a  minute,  and  given  his 
white  neckcloth  a  twist  he  would  n’t  have  liked. 
Anything  rather  than  that  such  a  fellow  as  that 
should  have  kissed  such  a  hand  as  yours.  Miss 
Nancy.” 

Did  Davy  Jones  come  of  Irish  progenitors  ?  But 
it  avails  not  to  ask  the  question,  for  no  answer  can 
I  be  given  to  it.  Perhaps  an  Irish  nurse  had  tended 
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his  infancy  in  the  workhouse.  Certainly  there  was 
a  sweet  and  touching  and  especially  Irish  plaintive* 
ness  now  and  then  in  his  voice  and  manner  when 
he  addressed  his  master’s  daughter. 

“  There 's  sixpence  for  you,  Davy,"  said  Miss 
Block,  in  a  softened  tone,  as  she  drew  the  coin  from 
her  long  purse.  “  Don’t  you  ever  tell  any  one  what 
you  saw  through  the  crack  of  the  door,  there ’s  a 
good  boy.  You  won’t  see  me  again  for  some  little 
time,  though  you  look  through  the  cracks  of  doors 
never  so ;  nor  I  sha’  n’t  see  Starkie.  We  ’re  go¬ 
ing  to  Margate,  father  and  I  are,  to-morrow,  by  the 
hoy.  I  hope  the  change  will  cure  poor  father’s 
asthma,  and  make  him  well  again.  Mind  and  be¬ 
have  properly  while  we  ’re  away.  Don’t  get  quar¬ 
relling  with  Mr.  Starkie.  Do  you  hear,  Davy  ? 
No  TOod  will  come  of  your  quarrelling  with  Mr. 
Starkie,  but  only  harm.” 

“  I  won’t  (luarrel  with  him  if  he  won’t  quarrel 
with  me,”  said  Davy. 

“  And  if  you ’d  only  be  a  little  more  tidy  and 
wash  your  face,  Davy  —  ” 

“Well,  what  then.  Miss  Nancy?”  the  boy  de¬ 
manded,  eagerly. 

“  Why,  vou ’d  look  ever  so  much  nicer  and 
cleaner.  \Vhat  did  you  think  I  was  going  to 
say?”  And  she  tripped  away  from  him  with  a 
lai^h. 

David  remained  speechless  and  motionless  for 
some  time.  Then  he  kissed  the  sixpence,  tossed  it 
in  the  air,  as  though  he  were  having  a  little  solitary 

Kmbling  with  it  Finally,  after  much  trouble,  he 
red  a  hole  in  it  with  a  brad-awl,  and  tied  it  round 
his  neck,  under  his  shirt,  with  a  bit  of'string. 

On  the  next  day  Miss  Block  and  her  father,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  female  servant,  drove  in  a  cart 
to  Greenwich,  and  there  embarked  in  the  hoy  for 
Margate.  Mr.  Block  was  said  by  his  friends  to  be 
by  no  means  the  man  he  had  been,  but  to  be  look¬ 
ing  very  ailing  and  feeble  indeed.  All  hoped  his 
trip  to  the  sea  might  restore  him  to  health. 

II. 

Adjoining  Mr.  Block’s  wharf  stoo<l  the  well- 
known,  old-established,  river-side  tavern,  “  The 
Traveller’s  Joy,”  kept  by  one  Mrs.  Barford,  a 
widow  woman,  much  respected  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  was  a  well-conducted  house ;  its  tap- 
room  much  frequented  by  Thames  watermen,  sail¬ 
ors,  and  colliers,  and' its  parlor  the  resort  of  such 
sensible,  sociable  tradesmen  of  the  district  as  liked 
a  genial  glass,  a  friendly  talk,  and  a  peaceful  pipe 
before  they  went  to  bed.  “  The  Traveller’s  Joy  ” 
bore  a  good  name.  Its  liquors  were  excellent,  and 
its  patrons  were,  for  the  most  part,  peaceful,  orderly 
people.  It  was  oftentimes  said  thereabouts  that 
Mrs.  Barford  managed  her  hostelry  as  well  as  any 
man  could,  —  better,  if  anything.  There  had  hard¬ 
ly  ever  been  anything  like  disturbance  or  discom¬ 
fort  known  in  the  house. 

Some  days  had  passed  since  Mr.  Block’s  depart¬ 
ure  for  Margate.  It  was  an  autumn  night,  cold 
for  the  time  of  year.  A  thick,  unwholesome  mist 
hung  about  the  nver  and  its  banks.  Mrs.  Barford 
was  very  busy  in  her  bar,  for  her  customers  made 
fteqnent  demands  upon  her  for  warm  and  cordial 
glasses  with  which  to  counteract  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  weather.  In  the  tap-room  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  it  was  “an  uncommon  nasty 
night,  to  be  sure.”  The  parlor  was  of  opinion 
“that  we  should  have  Christmas  upon  us  now  be¬ 
fore  we  knew  where  we  were.”  Mrs.  Barford,  a 


stately  woman  with  a  glowing  face,  tall  as  a  grena¬ 
dier,  and  almost  as  muscular,  was  equal  to  the  oc¬ 
casion.  In  truth,  she  was  equal  to  most  occasions. 
She  stirred  the  bar-fire  till  the  kettle  sang  again, 
she  replenished  glasses,  she  pounded  sugar,  she 
squeezed  lemons.  Her  punch  had  seldom  been  so 
hot  or  so  strong,  or  so  thoroughly  admirable  alto¬ 
gether,  as  on  that  disagreeable  and  unseasonable 
autumn  night 

A  man  entered  hurriedly,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
irresolute  in  the  passage  of  “  The  Traveller’s  Joy.” 

“  Why,  mercy  on  me,  Mr.  Starkie,  how  white 
you  look  !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barford.  “  He ’s  white 
at  most  times,  you  know,”  she  said  afterwards  to 
Betsy,  her  assistant  handmaid  in  the  bar,  “  but  1 
never  saw  him  look  so  white  as  he  looked  then.” 

The  new-comer  was  tall  and  well-proportioned. 
He  was  said  generally  to  be  “  a  fine  fi^re  of  a 
man.”  His  features  were  very  regular,  hands^e, 
and  clean  cut,  and  from  his  complex'ipn  being  so 
colorless  there  was  a  look  as  of  an  ivory  carving 
about  his  head.  As  he  lifted  bis  broad-brimmed  hat 
(the  hat  was  then  in  a  transitional  state ;  having 
abandoned  its  old  three-cornered  form,  it  was  on  its 
way  to  the  chimney-pot  pattern  of  our  own  times, 
but  its  crown  was  as  yet  low  and  undeveloped),  his 
hair  was  seen  to  be  carefblly  combed  and  crested  on 
bis  forehead,  after  the  fashion  then  prevalent.  His 
dress  was  of  a  sober  kind,  yet  it  was  worn  with  a 
certain  air  of  pretence.  His  coat  was  of  snuff- 
colored  cloth,  double-breasted,  high  in  the  collar, 
and  adorned  with  close  rows  of  bright  pewter  but¬ 
tons.  His  wmstcoat  was  of  a  broad  striped  taffeta. 
His  ribbed  cotton  stockings  were  spotless  and  white 
as  bis  cambric  neckcloth.  His  shoes  were  brilliantly 
polished.  It  seemed  as  though  he  were  proud,  as  he 
had  some  reason  to  be,  of  his  shapely  legs  and  small 
feet.  A  broad  green  silk  watch-ribbon,  with  a 
cluster  of  seals  and  keys  attached,  depended  from 
his  fob.  Altogether  he  looked  somewhat  superior  to 
his  real  position,  which  was  simply  that  of  junior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Block  &  Co.,  Ship-breakers. 

“  Did  you  not  hear  the  report  of  fire-arms  ?  ”  he 
inquired  anxiously  of  the  landlady  of  “  The  Trav¬ 
eller’s  Joy.”  His  voice  trembled  somewhat  as  he 
spoke.  ’ 

“  When  ?  Just  now  ?  Two  minutes  ago  ?  Well, 
I  did  hear  something.  But  I  was  so  busy,  I’d 
hardly  time  to  give  it  a  thought.  Yes,  I  remember 
now,  I  heard  a  gun  go  off.  I  thought  it  must  have 
been  fired  from  some  police-boat  on  the  river,  in 
chase  of  smugglers.  But  then  the  parlor-Uhll 
rang  —  ” 

“  It  was  fired  at  me,”  said  Mr.  Starkie,  gravely. 

“  You  never  meiin  it,  Mr.  Starkie !  that  you 
don’t.” 

“  It  was  fired  at  me  as  I  sat  alone  in  Mr.  Block’s 
parlor  facing  the  river.  The  bullet  passed  close  over 
my  head  and  lodged  in  the  wall  behind  me.  It  was 
well  aimed.  An  inch  or  two  lower,  and  I  had  been 
a  dead  man.” 

Whom  did  he  suspect  ?  He  did  not  know  whom 
to  suspect.  He  could  not  think  that  the  shot  had 
been  intended  for  him.  He  had  no  enemies  that 
he  knew  of.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  shot 
must  have  been  intended  for  Mr.  Block. 

“  But  why  for  Mr.  Block  ?  ”  asked  the  landlady. 
“  Surely  Mr.  Block  had  no  enemies  either.  No  one 
could  dream  of  attempting  the  life  of  good  old  Mr. 
Block.” 

That  was  so,  certainly.  Mr.  Starkie  confessed 
himself  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  matter. 
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But  Mr.  Block  was  in  the  habit,  it  was  well  known, 
of  sitdne  at  night  in  the  parlor  facing  the  river.  If 
any  one  nad  fancied  himself  aggrieved  by  the  firm 

_ it  could  be  but  fancy,  yet  who  could  account  for 

fiincy  —  he  would  surely  seek  to  avenge  himself 
upon  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  rather  than  the 
junior,  —  who  had  until  quite  recently  been  simply 
Mr.  Block’s  clerk  and  servant.  It  was  by  the 
merest  chance  that  he,  Mr.  Starkie,  had  been  in  the 
parlor  at  all.  He  had  been  taking  care  of  the 
bouse  and  managing  the  business  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Block  at  Margate.  He  was  quite  alone  in  the 
house  at  the  time. 

“  Quite  alone  ?  ”  repeated  Mrs.  Barford.  “  Where 
then  was  the  lad  Davy  Jones?  ” 

“  Was  he  not  at  ‘  The  Traveller’s  Joy  ’  ?  ”  Mr.  Star¬ 
kie  asked  in  some  surprise.  He  had  sent  the  boy 
out  some  twenty  minutes  before,  to  get  two  dozen 
oysters  and  some  ale,  for  his  (Mr.  Starkie’s)  supper. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  some  words  with  the  lioy, 

—  who  was  a  very  idle  and  ill-behaved  boy.  Mr. 
Starkie  bad  frequently  had  occasion  to  reprimand 
him  for  his  carelessness  and  inattention  and  neglect 
ffC  duty ;  and  Mr.  Block  was  constantly  complaining 
of  him. 

‘‘  A  young  limb,  if  ever  there  was  one,  it ’s  well 
known,”  Mrs.  Barford  commented. 

Yet  still  Mr.  Starkie  could  n’t  believe  that  the 
boy  bad  any  hand  in  the  attempt  upon  his  life.  It 
was  curious,  however,  Mr.  Starkie  was  compelled  to 
admit.  The  boy  had  been  a  long  time  gone  upon  a 
very  simple  errand.  He  could  have  done  all  that 
he  was  required  to  do  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
Mr.  Starkie  bad  fully  expected  to  find  Davy  Jones 
at  Mrs.  Barford’s  house. 

A  little  group  bad  bv  this  time  assembled  in  the 
passage  of  “  The  Traveller’s  Joy.”  There  had  been 
a  saspension  in  the  supply  of  drinks,  and  the  thirsty 
had  emeiged  from  both  the  parlor  and  the  tap- 
room,  to  make  personal  inquiry  why  their  necessi¬ 
ties  were  not  heeded.  But  they  fbrgot  the  object 
with  which  they  had  approached  the  bar,  as  they 
Ibund  themselves  auditors  of  the  interesting  con¬ 
verse  between  Mr.  Starkie  and  the  landlady.  Pres¬ 
ently  they  were  agreeing  that  things  looked  very 
black  indeed  as  against  Davy  Jones;  and  Mrs. 
Barford’s  solemn  denunciation,  —  “  Depend  upon  it 
that  young  limb ’s  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief,” 

—  met  with  general  support.  It  was  the  universal 
opinion  that  the  boy  had  not  been  called  “  Davy 
Jones  ”  for  nothing. 

Just  then  the  door  opened.  The  boy  himself 
entered,  carrying  a  dish  of  oysters.  He  walked  to 
the  bar  as  coolly  and  unconcerned  as  might  be,  and 
onlered  a  jug  of  strong  ale  for  Mr.  Starkie. 

He  was  questioned  as  to  what  he  had  been  do¬ 
ing  V  where  he  had  been  ?  why  he  had  loitered  ? 
He  answered  with  prompt  impudence,  “  that  that 
was  hU  business;  and  that  he  had  seen  no  reason  to 
hurry  over  Mr.  Starkie’s  errands,  who  was  no  mas¬ 
ter  of  his.”  Being  pressed  and  threatened,  he  was 
a  little  disconeerted.  Finally  he  admitted  “  that  if 
they  must  know,  he  had  been  playing  ‘  pitch-and- 
toss,’  with  'rom  the  pot-boy,  —  of  whom  they  might 
make  inquiry  on  the  subject,  if  they  listed.”  Tom 
the  pot-boy  was  discovered,  and  confirmed  the 
story.  He  said  “  they  had  been  playing  ‘  pitch- 
and-toss  ’  for  a  matter  of  ten  minutes,  —  or,  it  might 
be,  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  And  if  they  had  been 
playing  pitch-and-toss,”  both  boys  demanded,  with 
one  consent,  “  where  was  the  harm,  and  what  need 
all  that  to-do  about  it  ?  ” 


“  We  know  what  pitch-and-toss  leads  to,  my  fine 
fellows,”  said  a  bystander,  severely.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  Davy’s  judges  were  somewhat  shaken.  He 
was,  they  held,  either  altogether  innocent,  or  else  a 
hardened  criminal ;  the  latter  for  choice.  Sudden¬ 
ly  Mrs.  Barford  placed  a  lighted  candle  on  the 
ground. 

“  If  he ’s  been  out  in  Block’s  wharf  this  night,” 
she  said,  “  his  shoes  will  be  covered  with  wet  cmy.”  j 

But,  submitted  to  this  test,  Davy  came  ‘out  tri¬ 
umphant.  His  shoes  were  as  clean  as  were  Mr. 
Starkie’s.  Indeed  his  appearance  generally  was 
distinguished  W  an  order  and  a  neatness  altogether 
new  to  him.  'There  was  even  some  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  his  hands  and  face  had  been  washed  re¬ 
cently  in  soap  and  water,  and  that  his  hair  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  unaccustomed  benefits  of  brushing  and 
combing. 

“  It  does  n’t  prove  very  much,”  said  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
ford,  thoughtfully,  as  she  took  up  her  candle  ;  “  for 
he  has  had  time  to  change  bis  shoes.” 

“  It  would  be  difficult,”  Davy  remarked,  quietly, 

“  seeing  that  I ’ve  only  got  one  pair  of  them.” 

“  I  ’ll  see  to  the  bottom  of  this,  if  I  die  for  it. 

I  can’t  have  such  a  scandal  as  this  going  on  in  the 
neighborhood  of  “The  Traveller’s  Joy.”  Who’s 
man  enough  to  go  round  with  me  and  search  the 
wharf?”  demanded  Mrs.  Barford,  resolutely. 

This  inquiry  had  rather  the  effect  of  thinning  the 
group  that  had  collected  about  the  bar.  ]\lany 
went  quietly  back  to  their  seats  in  the  tap-room  and 
parlor.  They  were  men  of  peace.  It  was  not 
their  vocation  to  go  in  (juest  of  murderers  and  such 
like.  Least  of  ml  on  such  a  night  as  that.  Be¬ 
sides,  who  knew  but  that  the  man  who  fired  the  shot 
had  other  shots  in  store  for  those  seeking  his 
arrest  ? 

Still,  two  or  three  proclaimed  themselves  men 
enough  for  Mrs.  Barford’s  purpose.  Thereupon  the 
landlady  lighted  a  stable  lantern  which  she  gave  to 
Mr.  Starkie  to  carry,  took  down  a  blunderbuss  from 
over  the  mantel-shelf  in  the  bar,  put  on  the  old- 
fashioned  head-gear  known  as  “  a  cmash,”  prudently 
removed  the  massive  silver  watch  which  swung  from 
her  girdle,  (worn  very  high  up  —  short  waists  were 
the  vogue,)  and  proceeded  upon  the  proposed  re- 
connolssance  of  Mr.  Block’s  premises. 

“  Hold  up  the  lantern,  Mr.  Starkie,”  said  Mrs.  I 
Barford.  “  Be  very  careful  where  you  tread,  all  of 
you.  The  shot  was  fired  level  with  the  window. 
The  man  who  fired  it  must  have  stood  on  this  part 
of  the  wharf.  The  shot  could  n’t  have  come  from 
the  river.  It  would  n’t  in  that  case  have  struck  the 
parlor  wall  where  it  did.  We  shall  find  footprints 
in  the  clay,  depend  upon  it, — close  under  the 
window.” 

They  found  none,  however.  The  night  was  very  j 
dark,  — r  all  was  quiet,  save  only  the  distant  sound  of  1 
the  'Thames  licking  its  mud  banks.  A  man  could 
hardly  have  escaped  from  the  premises  by  means  of 
the  river,  for  it  was  quite  low  water,  and  if  he  had 
attempted  to  leap  from  the  raised  platform  of  the 
wharf,  he  must  have  broken  his  neck  by  the  fall,  or 
have  been  smothered  in  the  dense,  deep  mud  below. 
On  either  side  were  wooden  palisades  of  frail  make, 
which  must  have  given  way  had  any  one  climbed 
them  endeavoring  to  seek  refuge  in  the  adjoining 
premises.  They  had  been  lightly  constructed 
especially  with  that  object.  Yet  the  palisades  re¬ 
mained  whole ;  there  had  apparently  been  no  escape 
over  them.  i 

It  was  very  strange. 
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Was  the  man  still  hidden  in  the  wharf?  Search 
was  made  among  the  grizzly  skeletons  of  decayed 
ships.  Here  was  a  fra^ent  of  the  hull  of  the 
CliTe,  East  Indiaman.  The  mutilated  figure-head 
pmnting  significantly  with  its  broken  right  arm  to 
the  parlor  where  Mr.  Starkie  had  been  sitting  when 
the  bullet  struck  the  wall  at  his  back.  Here  were 
capstans,  windlasses,  cranes,  chain  cables,  anchors, 
mastheads,  and  a  thousand  other  items  strewed 
about  in  rusty,  rotting  heaps :  the  stock  in  trade  of 
Messrs.  Block  &  Co.,  Ship-breakers.  Yet  never  a 
trace  was  found  of  the  man  who  had  fired  at  the 
junior  partner  in  the  firm.  The  search  of  Mrs. 
Baiford  and  her  party  was  diligent  but  fruit¬ 
less. 

“  I  ’ll  advertise  in  the  newspapers.  I  ’ll  print 
handbills,”  said  Mr.  Starkie ;  “  I  ’ll  offer  a  reward 
of  fifty  pounds  for  the  discoveir  of  the  offender. 
That  is,  of  coarse,”  he  added  with  a  change  of  tone, 
“  if  Mr.  Block  consents  to  my  doing  so.  I  can  do 
nothing  without  his  piermiasion.” 

“  We  ’ll  sit  np  all  night  with  you  if  you  like,  Mr. 
Starkie,”  said  Mrs.  Barford,  speaking  for  herself 
and  her  friends. 

Mr.  Starkie  thought  it  would  not  be  necessary. 
He  was  under  no  fear.  He  did  not  think  that  there 
was  a^  more  danger  for  that  night,  at  any  rate. 
The  ofiender  would  not  return.  I^ides,  Mr.  Star¬ 
kie  slept  in  an  upper  chamber  away  ftom  the  river 
front  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Barford  complimented  him 
on  his  courage,  but  insisted  on  leaving  with  him  her 
blunderbuss.  **  And  now,”  she  said  to  her  party, 
“  there ’s  a  rummer  of  hot  grog  at  ‘  The  Traveller’s 
Joy’  for  whoever  likes  it,  —  and  without  charge. 
We  shall  be  none  of  ns  the  worse  for  it,  I ’m  think¬ 
ing.  Such  a  night  as  it  is  too  !  ” 

III. 

Soon  it  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  that  Mr. 
Starkie  had  written  to  his  partner,  informing  him  of 
what  had  happened ;  and  that  Mr.  Block,  much  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  intelligence,  and  little  benefited  in 
health  by  his  sojourn  at  the  sea-side,  was  returning 
to  town,  personally  to  investigate  the  matter.  Pop¬ 
ular  suspicion  still  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  boy 
Davy  Jones,  though  it  did  not  appear  that  the  case 
against  him  had  gained  strength  in  any  way.  Yet 
it  was  held  generally  to  be  a  sort  of  outrage  upon 
common  sense,  and  the  nature  of  things,  that  there 
shonld  be  mischief  done  upon  Mr.  Block’s  premises, 
and  that  the  boy  Davy  Jones  should  have  no  hand 
in  it.  The  company  meeting  nightly  in  the  parlor 
and  tap-room  of  “  The  Traveller’s  Joy  ”  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  sort  of  extrajudicial  tribunal,  and  sat 
in  judgment  upon  the  case.  Without  much  regard 
for  the  principles  of  law  or  the  rules  of  evidenee, 
they  decided  that  the  boy  Davy  Jones  was  guilty 
of  the  attempt  upon  Mr.  Starkie’s  life.  For  if  he 
was  n’t  guilty,  why  then,  who  could  be  ?  they  de¬ 
manded.  The  case  was  narrowed  to  that  issue. 
And  upon  Mrs.  Barfonl  frankly  stating  her  opinion 
that  the  boy  “  was  a  limb  who  was  n’t  bom  to  be 
drowned,”  an  unanimous  verdict  was  given  against 
Davy  Jones,  and  it  was  ai^udged  that  he  certainly 
ought  to  be  hanged  in  Bmrsemonger  Lane  at  the 
very  earliest  opportunity,  or,  at  the  verj-  least, 
transported  to  His  Majesty’s  plantations  in  the  West 
Indies  for  the  remiunder  of  his  natural  life.  Mean¬ 
time,  however,  no  formal  proceedings  were  taken. 
'The  officers  of  the  Crown  did  nothing.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  were  waiting  until  the  public  adver¬ 
tisement  of  a  Widsome  reward  had  stimulated  their 


well-known  zeal  for  the  discovery  of  crime.  As  yet 
Mr.  Starkie  had  not  issued  his  handbills ;  and  it  was 
understood  that  he  had  refrained  from  putting  him¬ 
self  in  communication  witlithe  police  on  the  subject. 
This  forbearance,  supposing  it  to  arise  fimn  clemency 
towards  the  boy  Davy  Jones,  was  regarded  by  Mrs. 
Barford  and  her  friends  as  ^yond  anything  weak 
and  mistaken  and  preposterous. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Block  was  awaited  and  wit- 
ne.ssed  with  much  interest.  He  appeared  to  be  in 
a  worse  state  of  health  than  when  he  had  ijuitted 
London.  He  could  hardly  walk  into  his  house 
without  assistance.  But  then  he  had  been  much 
upset  bv  the  news  of  the  attempt  upon  his  partner’s 
life.  Moreover,  the  Margate  hoy  had  met  with  very 
rough  weather  on  its  passage  to  London.  Both  Mr. 
Block  and  his  daughter  had  suffered  very  much 
from  sea-sickness.  Still,  he  had  shown  a  proper 
spirit  on  the  occasion.  He  had  declared  that  he 
would  n’t  rest  a  moment  until  the  offender  had  been 
discovered  and  brought  to  justice.  He  had  already 
bad  loi^  deliberations  with  Mr.  Starkie  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  had  determined  that  a  handsome  reward 
should  be  offered,  and  that  the  Bow  Street  officem 
should  be  at  once  consulted. 

Miss  Nancy  Block  had  also  been  much  distressed. 
She  feared  that  all  this  excitement  would  have  a 
very  injurious  effect  upon  her  father’s  health.  At 
Mr.  Starkie’s  request  she  had  favored  him  with  a 
private  interview  in  the  counting-house.  She  had 
come  forth  pale,  and  shivering  and  faint,  with 
streaming  eyes,  and  encountered  the  boy  Davy 
Jones  close  outside  the  door. 

“  Listening  and  spying  again,  Davy  1  ”  she  said, 
in  a  tone  of  reproach,  yet  still  gently  and  kindly. 
She  seemed  not  to  possess  strength  enough  to 
angry. 

“  I  could  n’t  hear  what  he  said,  —  I  could  n’t  see 
anything.  The  door  wiis  shut  so  close.  But  you  ’re 
crying.  Miss  Nancy  ?  ” 

“  O  Davy  !  if  what  he  says  is  true  ?  That  my 
father  —  But  I  ought  not  to  tell  you.” 

“  What  did  he  say  ?  Did  he  insult  you  ?  Can  I 
help  you.  Miss  Nancy  ?  O,  if  I  only  could  !  Let 
me  help  you,  —  let  me  try  and  help  you.  Miss  Nan¬ 
cy.  Don’t  cry  so,  —  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you 
crying  so.” 

“  You  ’re  a  good  boy,  Davy.” 

“  You  ’re  the  first  that ’s  ever  said  so  much  for 
me.  Bless  you  for  it.  Miss  Nancy,”  Davy  inter¬ 
posed,  softly. 

“  I  know  you ’d  help  me  if  you  could ;  but  you 
can  do  nothing,  nothing.  He  says  —  I  must  tell 
some  one  —  he  says  my  father’s  a  ruined  man; 
that  even  if  he  regains  his  health  he  must  give  np 
.all  he  po.ssesscs ;  and  that  if  he  dies,  he  leaves  me  .a 
beggar.  Not  that  I  care  for  that ;  but  my  poor  fa¬ 
ther  !  If  I  should  lose  him  I  And  then  —  then  he 
spoke  —  he  spoke  again  of  his  love  for  me,”  and 
Miss  Block  blushed,  and  bowed  her  head  upon  her 
breast. 

“  He  did,  did  he  ?  ”  mattered  Davy,  between 
clenched  teeth.  “  And  you,  Miss  Nancy  ;  what  did 
you  answer  him  ?  You  did  n’t  tell  him  you*  loved 
him  ;  don’t  say  that.  Miss  Nancy.  You  did  n’t  tell 
him  you  loved  him  ?  You  never  could  have  told 
him  that !  ” 

“  Could  I  talk  —  could  I  think  —  at  such  a  time 
of  his  love,  or  of  mine,  or  of  anybody’s  ?  ” 

“  You  could  n’t.  Miss  Nancy,  of  course  you 
could  n’t,”  Davy  acquiesced,  eagerly. 

“  Hush,  not  a  word  more  now.  There ’s  a  fbot- 
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lives.  Sturdy  matrons  pushed  and  struggled  with  | 
Amazonian  vigor.  The  waiters  did  their  best,  the 
supply  w<is  ample,  but  the  demand  was  gigantic,  and 
the  arrangements  undoubtedly  broke  down.  There 
were  as  many  people  at  this  ball  as  the  entire  pop¬ 
ulation  of  many  a  borough  which  has  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  ever  since  1832,  and  to  feed 
them  properly  wiis  impossible.  The  Belgians  soon 
saw  t^,  and  were  clustering  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  when  we  left  it,  im|)erturbably  good-tempered, 
and  pointing  with  many  a  shrug  and  much  gestic¬ 
ulation  to  the  battle-field  to  the  right  and  left.  A 
mere  stroll  down  the  path  with  my  instructor  wa-s 
full  of  interest.  Its  huge  size  made  it  im]x>ssible  to 
survey  it  as  a  whole,  save  from  one  of  the  galleries 
we  had  left ;  but  beneath  these,  and  in  the  various 
portions  you  traversed,  were  groups  of  foreigners  ) 
and  of  compatriots,  nearly  all  of  which  had  their 
interest  to  an  observer,  llie  ])olka  and  the  waltz 
were  the  most  popular  of  the  dances  played ;  and  it 
was  instructive  to  see  Jules  and  Antoine  confer  to¬ 
gether  before  they  went  into  action.  A  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  Belgian  and  French  damsels  were 
present,  and  these  h^  their  own  knot  of  .admirers, 
with  whom  they  danced  in  turn,  and  smiled  and 
chatted  and  were  happy.  But  when  Mr.  (iodfrey 
and  his  merry  men  had  struck  up  an  inspiriting  air ;  j 
when  those  so  fortunate  as  to  have  secured  partners  j 
were  whirling  the  happy  time  away ;  when  the  dis¬ 
engaged  English  “  meeses  ”  were  ranged  under  the  i 
parental  wing,  —  then  the  hesitation,  the  confer- { 
ence,  and  the  decided  conduct  of  Jules  and  Antoine 
were  things  to  see.  A  prolonged  whisper  behind 
one  of  the  illuminated  columns,  an  animated  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  which  party  should  he  approached  first,  a 
sudden  advance,  some  eloquent  signs  and  broken 
English,  and  the  gallant  Belgian  was  in  most  in¬ 
stances  speedily  whirling  to  and  fro  with  the  best. 
There  would  have  been  more  fraternization  among 
the  men,  hosts,  and  guests,  but  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  language ;  and  pats  on  the  back,  and  shakes  of 
the  hand,  perforce  did  duty  for  the  heartiest  senti¬ 
ments.  But  Oberou  declared  that  to  a  Londoner 
the  strangest  thing  of  all  was  the  metamorphoses 
the  men  he  knew  by  sight  had  undergone.  Just 
before  the  royal  ])arty  arrived  from  the  Guildhall, 
we  strolled  up  the  line,  guarded  by  a  stern  band  in 
iron-gray.  Stretching  from  a  side  entrance-door  to 
the  iMttom  of  the  room  these  soldiers  stood  side  by 
side,  and  preserved  the  pathway  from  intrusion. 

“  God  save  the  Queen  ”  was  played,  and  the  wonl 
to  present  arms  given  out,  when,  with  a  martial  | 
clang  and  a  stolidity  worthy  of  all  praise,  they  struck  | 
an  attitude  and  became  immovable.  It  was  not  | 
merely  their  figures  and  uniforms  that  were  soldierly,  : 
but  their  very  faces  .assumed  the  wooden  dogged 
look  which  pertains  to  the  British  private.  Yet  | 
among  these  men  were  recognized  the  curled  dar-  ‘ 
lings  of  our  middle-class  drawing-rooms ;  and  Oberon  j 
ticked  off  for  me  face  after  face  he  knew.  “  That ’s 
the  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Legendoff; 
this  IS  the  chief  clerk  of  the  docket  office;  that 
pleasant-looking  officer  with  the  Roman  nose  won 
his  medals  for  arduous  official  services  during  the 
Anak  war.  Not  a  man  before  you  but  b  a  slave  of 
the  desk ;  and  it  is  to  those  national  ornaments, 
formerly  known  as  government  clerks,  that  royalty 
b  indebted  for  its  guard  of  honor.” 

Enter  the  bluff  stalwart  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
a  slender  court.  The  nobleman  nearest  him  looks 
to  right  and  left  with  precisely  the  same  expression, 
Oberon  says,  as  when  he  spent  a  mad  night  with 


him  in  the  Old  Bailey.  Thb,  I  learn  trom  him 
was  when  some  wretched  pirates  were  hanged ;  and 
I  am  immediately  lost  in  wonder  at  the  connection 
between  the  present  glittering  throng  and  the  fierce  { 
mob  I  suppose  present  then.  “  A  crowd ’s  a  crowd,*  ; 
e^lains  Oberon,  philosophically,  “  and  1  dare  say  i 
afiW'ts  people  in  the  same  way;  at  alt  events,  he 
looks  quite  as  startled  now  as  he  did  when  the  drop 
fell ;  and  you  remember  the  speech  he  made  about 
public  executions  in  the  House  of  Commons.”  The 
slim,  dark  handsome  young  man,  who  shows  a  good 
set  of  teeth  as  he  smites  from  under  his  black  mus¬ 
tache,  is  hailed  as  Prince  Teck  with  as  much  warmth 
as  if  his  fair  wife  had  endowed  him  with  her  popu¬ 
larity  as  part  of  her  worldly  goods.  A  pause,  dur¬ 
ing  which  our  friends  in  the  iron-gray  melt  into  \ 
humanity,  and  e.xchange  nods  with  accjuaintances  | 
round ;  and  the  question  is  buzzed  from  mouth  to  ' 
mouth,  “  Is  the  Sultan  coming  ?  ”  Poor  Sultan !  A  i 
compact  crowd,  at  least  fifty  deep,  is  ranged  on 
each  side  the  path  up  which  he  is  expected  to  walk, 
and  are  already  practising  British  cheers,  to  be  ready 
with  a  proper  outburst  when  he  comes.  Ilb  Efful¬ 
gence  has  evidently  but  a  meagre  notion  of  the 
value  of  time.  I  saw  him  from  a  Pall  Mall  club  ' 
that  afternoon;  and  he  then  kept  old  gentlemen 
waiting  at  the  windows  until  long  past  their  dinner-  | 
time,  to  the  destruction  of  their  temper  and  the 
conseijuent  misery  of  the  servants.  To-night  he 
does  not  come  at  all.  After  several  false  starts,  and 
when  some  fezzes  belonging  to  his  suite  have  been 
cheered  vociferously  in  mistake,  “  God  save  the 
tiueen  ”  is  once  more  played,  and  the  Prince  of 
AVales  and  party  file  slowly  in. 

One  more  Turkbh  salute  at  the  barrier  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery,  and  Oberon  and  myself  are  at  a  well- 
filled  supper-table,  with  obsequious  attendants  min¬ 
istering  to  our  wants.  Plenty  of  wine,  plenty  of 
food,  (nenty  of  civility.  It  is  just  midnight,  half  an 
hour  before  the  advertised  supper-hour,  but  we  are 
ail  privileged  within  the  barrier,  and  eat  and  drink 
as  we  list.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  there  were 
no  Belgians  here.  The  view  from  this  end-gallery 
was  superb.  The  light  milky  color  of  the  white 
dresses  contrasted  with  the  dark  shades  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  ferns  and  shrubs ;  while  the  bright  scarlet 
co.ats  gave,  in  the  distance,  shadow  colors  of  deep 
blood.  Far  and  wide  plumes  are  waving  and  eyes 
sparkling,  and  the  whole  room  is  moving  with  a 
feathered  silken  thunder  indescribably  impressive. 
Here  and  there  among  the  glittering  mob  of  men 
and  women,  arrayed  like  so  many  gorgeous  birds  of 
the  East,  stand  out  the  plain  uniforms  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  fire-brigade  and  of  our  police  force.  The 
rather  dirty  officers  whose  rank  is  inscribed  in  yel¬ 
low  characters  round  their  foraging  caps  are  gasmen, 
and  bear  the  initials  of  the  Houndsditch  firm  to 
whom  the  grand  success  of  the  festival  is  due* 
These  officers  turn  the  lights  down  or  up,  regard 
the  chandeliers  with  unintermittent  watchfulness, 
guard  the  transparencies  as  if  they  were  so  many 
fragile  children,  and  chat  amicably  together  on  this 
the  crowning  glory  of  their  trade.  “  Princes  is 
very  well,  and  Sultans  is  very  well,  Jem,”  said  one 
honest  fellow  in  our  hearing ;  “  but  what  I  say  is, 
where  would  any  of  ’em  be  if  they  was  n’t  jolly 
well  lit  up  ?  —  w’y,  no  better  than  you  nor  I,  to  be 
sure !  ” 

By  the  time  Oberon  had  explained  to  me  how  the 
waters  of  the  fountains  are  made  to  change  their  color, 

I  and  shown  me  the  artists  at  work  upon  them,  calmly 
I  seated  in  holes  in  the  roof,  and  when  we  had  con- 
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demned  a  huge  ladder  which  had  been  left  standing 
above  the  dais  in  such  an  ingenious  position  as  ut¬ 
terly  to  mar  her  Majesty’s  portrait  ham  by,  we  saw 
the  Prince  and  company  moving,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  magic  word  “  Supper  ”  went  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  It  has  been  said  that  the  appearance  of  a 
monarch  has  something  in  it  like  the  rising  of  a  sun. 
There  are  indications  which  announce  the  luminous 
approach ;  a  streak  of  light,  the  tipping  of  a  cloud, 
the  singing  of  the  lark,  the  brilliance  of  the  sky,  till 
the  cloud-edges  get  brighter  and  brighter,  and  he 
rises  majestically  into  the  heavens.  So  with  a  mon¬ 
arch’s  entrance.  A  whi.sper  of  mystery  turns  all 
eyes  to  the  throne,  glasses  .are  out,  men  smile,  and 
one  man  becomes  the  object  of  attraction  to  thou¬ 
sands.  Substituting  “  supper  ”  Ibr  “  monarch,”  this 
is  no  exaggerated  account  of  what  takes  place  now. 
Here  are  indications,  speculations,  hopes,  doubts; 
until  the  mystery  is  solved,  and  with  one  mighty 
rush  the  assembled  thousands  fall  u|>on  their  food  as 
mercilessly  as  an  invading  army  upon  a  defenceless 
village.  There  b  no  discipline,  no  order,  no  polite¬ 
ness.  Oberon  and  I  stand  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
replete  and  contented,  —  thanks  to  the  Turkish  sign, 

_ and  watch  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  mortals 

fighting  their  way  up ;  moralizing  pleasantly  on 
poor  human  nature  and  the  straits  to  which  it  is  put 
to  satisfy  earthly  needs.  “  'Think  of  intelligent  be¬ 
ings,  with  a  bright  hereafter  before  them,  fighting 
thus  for  a  mere  supper,”  says  Oberon,  who,  having 
just  had  half  a  fowl,  some  cold  salmon,  and  a  bottle 
of  champ.agne,  is  neither  hungry  nor  athirst.  “  Ah, 
when  you  think  it ’s  for  the  sake  of  greedily  wallow¬ 
ing  in  food  that  these  people  are  pushing  and  striv¬ 
ing  thus,  it  lowers  your  opinion  of  the  species,  Rus- 
ticus,  —  it  does  indeed  !  I,  like  that  goml  man,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  am  ‘  on  the  side  of  the  angeb  ’ ;  but  such 
a  revolting  spectacle  as  this  shakes  one’s  faith,  sir, 
—  it  shakes  one’s  faith  !  ” 

Thus  Oberon,  who,  balancing  himself  on  the  bal- 
nstrade,  became  more  and  more  sentimental  and 
melancholic  as  the  rush  went  on.  The  Belgians 
come  up  blindly  in  little  flocks,  and  jostle,  and  are 
jostled,  with  the  rest.  It  i  is  a  hand-to-hand  good- 
humored  fight  at  the  counter,  and  no  one  seems  to 
think  of  international  or  other  courtesies.  Strong 
men  in  uniform  or  evening-dress  throw  themselves 
into  the  surging  sea  of  palpitating  hungry  bodies, 
like  divers,  aim  wildly  for  the  table,  and  return  to 
the  surface  sometimes  with  a  bit  of  bread  or  meat, 
or  a  bottle,  and  sometimes  empty-handed.  It  b 
that  dragon  of  virtue,  that  sublimation  of  respecta¬ 
bility,  the  British  matron  of  unattractive  appearance 
and  ripe  years  who  gallantly  leads  forlorn  hopes 
and  bravely  incites  her  male  belongings  to  acts  of 
violence.  It  is  an  instructive  sight,  and  its  moral  is 
enforced  by  what  we  see  a  few  paces  to  the  left. 
Here,  the  end  of  the  gallery  is  roped  off,  and  the 
royal  party,  the  lady  patronesses,  and  their  hangers- 
on  are  seated,  and  are  enjoying  their  meal  with  as 
little  crowding  and  as  much  attention  as  Oberon 
and  myself  received  half  an  hour  before.  There  are 
at  first  several  vacant  seats,  and  some  of  our  Belgian 
guests  attempt  to  occupy  them ;  but  are  promptly 
collared  by  policemen,  and  conducted  back  across 
the  barrier.  Meanwhile  the  privileged  people,  who 
were  supposed  to  act  as  hosts,  laughed  and  quaffed 
right  merrily,  and  Belgians  and  English  looked  hun¬ 
grily  on.  'The  Belgians  enjoyed  no  precedence, 
received  no  attention,  save  periodical  bursts  of  ex¬ 
cited  and  immeaning  cbeers,  which,  though  compli¬ 
mentary,  are  not  physically  satbfying.  When  the 


royal  party  descended,  and,  carefully  gu^ed  by 
our  martial  Civil  Servants,  danced  a  ou^riUe,  there 
was  a  diversion  from  the  supper-tables.  Flunkey- 
ism  succeeded  hunger,  and  crowds  flocked  ronnd  to 
see  a  good-tempered  young  man  in  a  red  coat  go 
through  the  first  set.  By  thb  time  the  tables  were 
nearly  cleared,  and  champagne-bottles  and  well- 
picked  bones  were  the  viands  left  for  such  of  the 
Belgians  as  had  modestly  shrank  from  fighting  with 
women  for  a  supper. 

'The  ball  was  in  the  main  a  great  succffis,  and  was 
probably  one  of  the  mo.st  brilliant  spectacles  ever 
produced  in  Ijondon.  If  the  Reception  Committee 
and  the  great  people  advertised  as  patrons  and  pat¬ 
ronesses  had  taken  the  trouble  to  insure  the  comfort 
of  the  foreigners  they  invited,  censure  would  have 
lieen  impossible.  But  although  guards  of  honor 
were  plentifully  laid  on  wherever  the  national  rite 
of  toad-eating  could  be  performed,  or  a  fancied  per- 
.sonal  prestige  be  gained,  the  hapless  Belgians  were 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  well-dressed  Englbh 
mob,  who  were  kind  and  considerate  while  the  en¬ 
tertainment  was  limited  to  dancing,  but  became 
rude  and  fierce  directly  the  stranger  stood  between 
them  and  food. 
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It  is  a  very  common  practice,  where  there  is  a 
disposition  to  avoid  anything  like  thought,  or  to  es¬ 
cape  an  inevitable  exposure  of  utter  ignorance,  to 
catch  at  the  first  word  which  can  be  turned  into  ridi¬ 
cule,  or  on  which  even  the  poorest  joke  can  be  hung, 
so  as  to  throw  an  air  of  levity  over  the  matter  and 
to  get  rid  of  it  It  is  a  practice  not  unknown  in  our 
courts  of  law,  though  there  is  the  check  of  learned 
judges  whose  reputation  is  at  stake  to  prevent  its 
very  frequently  being  successful,  and  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  where  there 
are  always  many  impatient  and  unwilling  spirits 
ready  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
a  disagreeable  subject.  As  an  instance  in  point,  the 
old  tme  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Act  for  pre¬ 
venting  the  use  of  little  boys  in  sweeping  chimneys 
was  upset  on  the  statement  that  a  goose  had  in 
some  cases  been  substituted,  by  the  suggestion  that 
a  couple  of  ducks  would  do  as  well.  The  joke, 
though  not  a  good  one,  had  so  much  effect  that 
there  was  no  more  disposition  to  listen  to  reason, 
and  a  just  Act  was  for  a  time  delayed. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  often  takes  place 
with  respect  to  science,  though  the  check  is  not  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same,  but  resolves  itself  into  a  sneer 
against  hard  names  ;  and  we  hear  something  of  the 
same  complaint  where  we  should  least  expect  it. 
We  should  not,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  Words¬ 
worth,  in  his  anient  worship  of  pure  nature  alto¬ 
gether  apart  from  science,  if  he  speaks  in  a  strain 
of  scorn  of  “  fingering  slaves  ”  and  intrusive  natu¬ 
ralists.  It  is,  however,  less  pardonable  in  a  man  of 
such  enlarged  views  as  Tennyson  having  a  side-blow 
at  scientific  nomenclature  like  that  in  Maud  :  — 

What  ia  it  ?  A  learned  man 
May  giTe  it  a  clumsy  name  ; 

Let  him  name  it  who  can, 

The  beauty  would  be  the  same.^ 

An  old  Shakespearian  sentiment  with  the  addition  of 
a  sneer.  A  lighter  epithet,  however,  is  substituted 
for  clumsy  in  a  beautiful  passage  of  the  Princess, 
where  possibly  no  disparaging  glance  is  directed 
towards  the  Greologist :  — 
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“tuny*  little  hand 

Oteneed  tike  a  tooch  of  laDiiiiiM  on  the  rocki ; 
Many  a  light  foot  ihooe  like  a  Jewel  eet 
In  the  dark  crag :  and  then  we  tamed,  we  woond 
About  the  olib,  the  oopeee  out  and  in. 
Hammering  and  clinking,  chattering  etony  names 
Of  shale  ai^  borablende,  rag  and  trap  and  tuff. 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte,  till  the  sun 
Qrew  broader  towards  his  death  and  fell,  and  all 
The  rosy  heights  came  out  abore  the  lawns.” 


calls  it  Stictle  Graminum,  as  if  Lamia  had  anj  nre. 
tence  to  be  called  a  crass.  The  same  species  is  then 


Tlie  tone  of  Crabbe,  though  the  words  are  pro- 
SMc  enough,  is  more  just  when  he  says,  — 


”  The  names  hare  use,  for  how  without  their  aid 
It  knowledge  gained,  by  man  to  man  conveyed  f 
Bat  from  that  source  shall  all  our  pleasures  flow  ? 
And  all  our  knowledge  be  their  names  to  know  f  ” 


This  is  really  stating  the  matter  in  exactly  the 
right  light.  In  art  no  fws  than  in  science  there  are 
multitudes  of  names  which  are  caviare  to  the  vul¬ 
gar,  though  absolutely  necessary  where  not  intend¬ 
ed,  as  was  often  the  case  in  mediaeval  times,  to  turn 
it  into  a  mysterj'.  The  notion  that  there  is  much 
of  this  old  spirit  still  remaining  is  one  of  the  causes 
which  raises  the  vulgar  outcry  against  hard  names. 
Such  useless  and  illiberal  mysterv  is  now,  however, 
confined  to  a  few  narrow  and  self-interested  minds, 
and  we  ought  to  look  at  the  matter  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  Difficult  and  even  apparently  bar¬ 
barous  as  many  of  the  modem  chemical  names  may 
appear  to  those  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  more  especially  in  organic  chemistry,  there  is 
inherent  in  them  a  deep  and  profound  meaning 
which  is  every  day  yielding  some  fruit  of  use  or  or¬ 
nament  ;  and  those  who  are  obliged  to  consult  Ger¬ 
man  books  of  chemistry  would  ^  thankful  enough 
had  the  more  scientific  instead  of  the  vernacular 
nomenclature  been  adopted. 

If  we  look  at  the  multitudinous  objects  of  natural 
history,  the  several  departments  of  which  number 
their  tenants  by  tens  of  thousands,  it  will  be  clear 
at  once  that,  without  some  compendious  system  of 
nomenclature,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  take 
any  general  view  of  them  at  all,  founded  as  it  must 
necessarily  be  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  individ¬ 
ual  species.  The  nomenclature  of  naturalists  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Linniens  must  have  lieen  a  serious 
obstacle  to  such  knowledge ;  and  if  the  binomial 
system  established  by  that  great  man  had  been  the 
only  benefit  bequeathed  to  science,  he  must  have 
been  regarded  as  one  of  her  greatest  benefactors. 
Meanwhile,  the  subordinate  terminology  with  each 
successive  discovery  has  become  so  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  that  the  great  effort  of  all  true  philoso¬ 
phers  at  the  present  day  is  to  simplify  it  as  much 
as  possible  ;  and  a  complicated  mass  of  new  terms, 
such  as  has  lately  appeared  in  a  book  on  sponges,  is 
sure  to  perish  in  the  birth.  Systematical  division¬ 
al  terms  as  a  necessity  vary  with  the  advance  of 
science,  and  those  which  answered  their  purpose 
yesterday  may  be  to-day  quite  useless,  and,  having 
accomplished  their  ephemeral  object,  die  a  natural 
death  and  are  no  more  in  remembr.ance. 

The  complaint  which  is  so  common,  would  be 
much  more  reasonable  if  it  were  directed  against 
authors  who  wilfully  change  names,  proposing  new 
ones  which  are  soon  as  open  to  objection  as  those 
which  they  are  intended  to  replace,  if  indeed  they 
are  at  the  first  unobjectionable.  To  take  a  single 
instance  from  Mycology.  A  little  species  of  Stictis 
was  published  by  Madame  Libert,  under  the  name 
of  Stictis  IaikuIk,  —  a  name  which  at  least  indicates 
the  plant  on  which  it  was  first  found,  and  the  name 
appended  to  it  of  its  discoverer.  Ilesmaxi^rres  then 
finw  the  same  species  on  wheat  straw,  and,  nnder 
the  pretence  that  the  first  name  was  too  restricted. 


tence  to  be  called  a  grass.  The  same  species  is  then 
fbund  on  Carex,  a  genus  belonging  to  a  third  nato- 
Ttd  order ;  and  some  naturalist  will  undoubtedly  he 
found,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  real  object  of  nomen¬ 
clature,  to  give  it  a  third  name,  which  in  its  turn 
may  be  found  to  be  equally  inappropriate.  There  ii 
no  excuse  for  change  except  where  something  posi¬ 
tively  wrong  is  indicated ;  as  if  by  some  error  a 
plant  wen*  termed  globular-seeded,  which  has  re¬ 
markably  long  seeds.  By  such  a  process  names  and  | 
synonymes  have  been  multiplied,  dlen  unfortunately 
in  a  spirit  of  childish  vanity,  even  where  the  specim  ' 
is  understooil  by  every  one  who  deals  with  it.  A 
far  graver  source,  however,  of  confusion  arises,  from 
the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  writers,  —  some¬ 
times  from  not  undt*rstanding  or  attending  to  the 
description  of  authors,  sometimes  from  want  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  books,  without  which  publication  is  scarcely 
jnstifiablc ;  sometimes,  again,  from  not  taking  pains 
to  make  the  proper  research,  or  examining  with 
proper  care  the  specimens  which  are  before  them. 
Mistakes  of  course  are  often  inevitable,  but  these 
are  not  peculiar  to  science  more  than  to  anything 
else  which  is  human. 

Confusion,  however,  often  arises  from  the  absence 
of  any  generally  received  standanl  of  practice  on 
such  matters,  and  from  the  want  of  consistence  of 
authors  with  themselves.  At  the  ensuing  Botanical 
Congress  at  Parts  this  subject  is,  we  understand,  to 
be  a  prominent  feature,  though  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  no  code  of  rules  will  be  received  as  of 
universal  application.  Still,  if  a  clear  and  simple 
scheme  is  drawn  up,  there  will  be  doubtless  many 
followers  amongst  those  who  feci  the  inconvenience 
of  the  present  loose  system.  This  is,  however,  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  coniideration  of  those  who  may  be  called 
experts,  and  h.as  nothing  to  do  with  the  reproach  of 
hard  names,  which  is  so  unjustly  cast  upon  natural¬ 
ists  by  those  who  merely  glance  over  the  surface, 
without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  real  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  case.  The  reproach,  however,  must  be 
matter  of  indifference  to  all  truly  scientific  men, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  deter  some  good  spirits  from 
entering  on  a  course  which  is  open  to  reproach,  and 
which  is  not  properly  appreciated  in  popular  opin¬ 
ion,  or  may  tend  to  remove  real  impediment.  Some 
will  indeed  still  rail,  if  every  objection  lie  removed, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so,  justifying  the  old  saying 
of  Solomon,  “  Though  thou  shonldest  bray  a  fool  in 
a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his 
foolishness  depart  from  him.” 
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“  Is  he  dead  ?  ”  said  the  Princess  scomfnlly  to  1 
James,  coining  up  to  him  while  he  was  quietly  smok-  j 
ing  in  the  sun  in  front  of  the  Colonel’s  qnartere  at  j 
Pozzo  d'Orno.  1 

“  Is  who  dead  ?  ”  asked  James,  in  surprise.  I 

“  Your  new  friend,  Colonel  Silcote ;  the  man  for  ! 
whom  I  have  sacrificed  everything,  and  who  has  1 
taken  up  with  a  boy  like  yon ;  excluding  me,  and  | 
refusing  to  see  me.  Is  he  dead  ?  ] 

“  No,  my  lady.  He  is  going  on  very  well.”  ‘ 

“  He  and  I  were  both  better  dead.  Will  he  see  I 
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u  My  lady,  he  says  be  will  see  no  one  whatever.” 

«  Except  you  ?  ” 

u  Except  me,  my  lady.  He  is  a  little  off  his  head. 
He  wants  to  fight  again.  I  have  told  him  that  he 
is  not  fit  for  it ;  but  he  insists.” 

“  And  swears  at  you  ?  Gtood !  ” 

“  He  swears,  certainly,  but  not  at  me.” 

“  Would  he  swear  at  me,  do  you  think,  if  I  saw 
him?”  said  the  Princess. 

« 1  doubt  he  would,  my  lady.” 

»  He  has  been  doing  it  already,  I  suppose  V  ” 

“  No,”  said  James,  suddenly  and  promptly.  “  If 
be  had  done  it  once,  I  should  not  have  allowed  him 
to  do  it  twice.  But  he  has  not  done  it  once.  My 
dear  lady,  he  loves  you  as  well  as  ever,  but  wants  to 
fight  again,  and  thinks  that  you  would  dissuade  him 
it  If  you  saw  him,  and  did  so,  he  would 
swear  at  you  certainly.  I  will  tell  you  the  simple 
truth.  He  has  forbidden  me  to  let  you  see  him.” 

“  Ibis  is  the  very  basest  ingratitude,”  said  the 
Princess. 

“  On  the  contrary’,”  said  James.  “  he  merely  fears 
that  you  will  persuade  him  to  fight  no  more ;  and 
that  he  will  not  have  strength  ot  purpose  to  resist 
you.” 

“  Have  you  been  persuading  him  to  fight  ?  ”  asked 
the  Princess.  “  No.  I  am  a  credulous  and  foolish 
woman ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  you,  with  your 
gentle  young  face,  could  be  such  a  wretch,  such  a 
villain,  as  that.  Any  money  which  vou  may  get  by 
the  murder  of  Colonel  Silcote  will  be  a  lifelong 
misery  to  you.” 

James  thought  she  was  mad.  “  You  have  puzzled 
me  two  or  three  times  lately,  my  lady,  and  you  are 
puzzling  me  more  than  ever  now.  I  have  tried  to 
dissuade  the  Colonel  from  fighting  anv  more,  and 
indeed  have  pointed  out  that  he,  as  an  Englishman, 
has  no  business  to  be  fighting  at  all.  But  he  is 
resolute.  God  knows  I  would  stop  him  if  I 
could.” 

The  Princess  seemed  satisfied.  She  came  and 
sat  beside  James  on  the  bench.  James  put  down 
his  cigar. 

“  You  are  a  young  smoker,”  she  said,  “  and  are 
extravagant.  That  cigar  is  one  of  Tom’s  own 
regalias,  and  cost  si.xpence.  I  paid  for  that  cigar, 
and  consequently  I  know  its  price.” 

“  I  thought  that  the  smoke  would  annoy  your  lady¬ 
ship  ;  that  IS  all,”  said  James. 

“  I  see,”  said  the  Princess.  “Your  manners  are 
very  good.  You  are  not  one  of  those  wretched 
young  prigs  of  the  present  day  who  puff  their 
tobacco-smoke  into  every  ladj’'s  face  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  any  apology.  But  I  regret  to  say 
that  Tom  has  spoilt  me  in  this  matter.  I  like  the 
smell  of  tobacco.” 

James  of  course  took  up  his  cigar. 

“  Now  wo  shall  be  comfortable  together,”  said  the 
JVincess.  “  Y'ou  like  cigars  ?  ” 

“  I  like  them  very  much.” 

“  What  else  do  you  like  ?  ” 

Arthur  had  put  this  question  to  him  before  ;  and 
he  h.ad  answered  “  Several  things  ” ;  but  it  was  a 
very  difficult  question.  He  gave  a  general  an¬ 
swer. 

“  I  think  that  I  like  most  things,  my  lady.” 

“  Do  you  like  jewels  ?  ” 

“  I  da^  say  I  should  if  I  had  ever  seen  any,”  said 
James.  “  But  then  you  know  I  have  not.” 

“  They  are  very  nice,  these  jewels,”  said  the 
Princess.  “  Believe  an  old  woman  when  she  says 
that  nothing  satisfies  the  soul  like  jewels.  A  beau¬ 
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tiful  young  man  is  a  glorious  thing;  a  beautiful 
young  woman  is  still  more  glwious.  But  they  don’t 
last.  Your  beautiful  young  man  comes  in  time  to 
look  out  of  a  bow-window  in  St.  James’s  Street ; 
and  your  beautiful  young  woman,  — why  as  for  her, 
she  may  become  in  personal  appearance  anything 
which  you  like  to  put  a  name  to.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  me?” 

“  I  thank  God  I  don’t,”  replied  James. 

“  But  with  regard  to  jewels.  TIteij  never  change. 
Look  at  this  sapphire.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  sap¬ 
phires  in  Europe.  None  but  a  Silcote  would  wear 
It  on  a  battle-field.  It  is  a  frosted  sapphire,  the 
verj'  rarest  of  jewels,  scarcely  ever  seen.  Ten 
thousand  years  ago  the  stone  was  exactly  the  same. 
Seven  hundreil  years  ago  a  magician  in  Thibet 
engraved  these  letters  on  it,  which,  as  you  see,  let 
the  eye  through  the  frosted  surface  into  the  wine- 
dark  depth  of  the  jewel.  Do  you  see 

“  It  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  even  to  my  eyes, 
madam.” 

“  It  is  a  talisman  in  fact.  The  magician  sold  it  to 
Ghengis  Khan  ;  it  descended  to  Kublal  Khan ;  Ku- 
blai  Khan  gave  it  Maffeo  Polo,  who  gave  it  to  his 
nephew  Marco ;  Marco,  on  his  return  to  Venice 
from  Genoa,  gave  it  to  the  then  Dandolo,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  the  Castelnuovos.  The  last 
Castelnuovo  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you 
—  if  you  will  let  me  see  him.” 

“  I  doubt  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
madam,”  replied  James,  extremely  amused  at  finding 
himself  named  as  last  successor  of  a  line  which  begun 
by  an  Asian  magician,  went  through  Genghis  Khan, 
Polo,  Dandolo,  and  ende<l  in  himself.  She  had  used 
the  exact  kind  of  humbug  which  a  London-bred 
boy,  like  him,  would  be  the  first  to  detect  and  laugh 
at,  and  he  did  not  care  a  bit  for  the  jewel,  though 
indeeil  it  was  perfectly  unique. 

“  Will  yon  take  it  ?  ”  said  the  Princess 

“  I  think  not,  my  lady.” 

“  I  mil  see  him,”  said  the  Princess. 

“  Then  why  did  you  not  go  in  at  once,  half  an 
hour  ago,  before  you  tried  to  bribe  me  ?  I  have  no 
authority  to  stop  you ;  go  in  now.  I  think  that  you 
ought  to  do  so.  I  certainly  cannot  stop  you.” 

“  I  never  thought  of  that.”  said  the  PrincesB. 
“  How  very  curious.  Well,  here  is  the  bracelet  for 
you  at  all  events.  The  setting  is  common,  but  it  is 
a  valuable  jewel.” 

“  I  must  decline  it,  my  lady.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  that,”  said  she.  “  I  will  give  you 
something  else.  Do  yon  like  rabbits  ?  ” 

“  Why,  my  lady  V  ” 

“  Boys  generally  do,  and  I  would  have  given  you 
some.  Or  a  toy  terrier,  or  a  set  of  cricketing 
things ;  or  a  boat ;  or  a  pair  of  carrier  pigeons ;  or 
a  set  of  WaverW  novels ;  or  anything  which  you 
boys  like.  But  I  am  glad  you  did  not  take  my 
jewel.  I  should  have  hated  you  if  you  had,  I  know. 
I  would  sooner  bind  myself  to  pay  your  expenses  at 
Cambridge  than  p.art  with  one  of  my  jeweb.  Well 
then,  I  will  go  in  and  see  him,  and  get  sworn  at.  Is 
he  alone  ?  ” 

“  He  is  quite  .alone.  1  must  warn  you,  my  l^y, 
that  his  temper  is  very  awkward.  But  it^  is  right 
that  you  should  see  him.  He  will  be  furious  with 
me,  but  it  is  right  that  you  should  see  him.  Be 
gentle  with  him.” 

“  Gentle  with  him,  boy  V  That  I  should  be  told 
to  be  gentle  with  him !  Will  he  be  gentle  with  me  ^ 
with  the  woman  he  has  ruined  ?  ” 

“  I  fear  not,  my  lady.” 
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minute.  One  complication  will  soon  be  removed 
from  among  the  Silcotes.  My  prospects  lie  in  the 
rice-iields  towards  Palestro.” 

Suddenly  she  rose  up,  and  he  rose  also.  And 
he  in  a  solemn  humor  before,  got  more  solemn 
as  he  watched  her.  She  began  walking  swiftly 
up  and  down  the  room,  with  her  arms  held  up, 
clasping  and  unclasping  her  jewelled  hands  rap¬ 
idly,  the  dim  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  reflecting 
themselves  on  the  agitated  crystms,  so  precious, 
and  yet  so  worthless,  as  though  there  were  light¬ 
ning  in  the  room.  She  made  three  turns,  and  tnen 
she  moke. 

*•  I  loved  them,  but  I  love  you  better.  You  are 
the  last  left  to  me  after  a  miserable,  worthless  life. 
There  are  sixty  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  them,  and 
I  will  give  them  all  to  you,  here  on  the  spot,  if  you 
will  let  me  have  that  little  Czech  doctor  back,  and 
let  him  invalid  you.” 

“  Aunt,  you  must  be  quiet ;  death  comes  to  all  men. 
Do  you  think  that  I  could  live  in  such  miserable  dis¬ 
honor  as  that  ?  Aunt,  you  must  be  quiet  Time  is 
very'  short,  and  I  expect  my  route  every  minute. 
Sit  down.” 

She  sat  down,  and  began  pulling  off  her  rings. 
“  The  most  of  them  are  at  Vienna,”  she  said,  “  but 
they  are  all  yours  if  you  will  be  invalided.  See 
here,”  she  added,  “  here  is  the  great  Polo  sapphire, 
with  which  I  tried  to  bribe  that  boy  to  let  me  see 
you.  It  is  in  reality  worth  four  thousand  pounds. 
Take  it,  but  be  invalided.” 

“  Aunt,  dear,”  said  Colonel  Silcote,  with  irrita¬ 
tion,  “  if  you  could  contrive  to  leave  off  making 
yourself  foolish,  it  would  be  so  much  better.  Don’t 
you  see  that,  if  I  am  killed,  your  jewels  are  no  use 
to  me ;  and,  if  I  am  not,  they  are  of  great  use  to 
you.  Besides,  I  have  to  say  some  important  things. 
I  must  go ;  my  character  would  not  be  worth  a 
rush,  and  you  would  alter  your  mind.  The  time  is 
very  short.” 

“  Take  this  one  jewel,  dear,  at  all  events.” 

“  What,  your  sapphire  !  Well,  I  will.  I  may  be 
taken  prisoner ;  who  knows,”  he  said,  more  cheer¬ 
fully,  “  and  then  it  would  come  in  useful.  So  I 
will  take  it.  It  is  an  absolute  gift,  then.  Aunty  ?” 

“  It  is.” 

“  Well,  now,  I  have  something  more  to  say. 
Stay  bj'  me  while  I  do  a  little  job,  and  talk  the 
while.  There  are  scissors  in  my  travelling-bag  ; 
cut  off  a  large  lock  of  your  hair :  we  will  wrap  this 
in  it.  and  I  will  hang  it  round  my  neck,  and  will  di¬ 
rect  it  to  be  taken  to  you.  A  Frenchman  will  most 
likely  do  it,  either  on  sentimental  grounds,  or  in  the 
hope  of  a  very  large  reward  from  a  real  princess, 
not  knowing  that  the  value  of  the  jewel,  even  if  he 
undoes  the  little  parcel,  exceeds  any  reward  you 
can  give  him  fifty-fold.  You  will  see  your  jewel 
again,  but  it  will  not  be  yours.  I  destine  it  for 
lome  one  else.” 

“  You  will  come  back  again,  and  we  will  give  a 
ball  with  the  money,  mv  dear.  But  if  the  jewel 
comes  back  alone,  it  shall  be  done  with  as  you  de- 


“  Did  you  know  that  I  was  married  ?  ” 

“  Kriegsthurm  told  me  you  were  ;  but  I  did  not 
care  to  ask  too  many  questions.” 

“  I  was ;  and  it  was  the  worst  thing  I  ever  did. 
You  do  not  sSem  surpriseil.” 

She  w!is  not.  She  would  not  have  been  surprised 
to  hear  that  he  had  been  married  five  or  six  times 
over,  and  was  very  nearly  saying  so  right  out,  but 
did  not.  She  said,  — 


“  I  think  marriage  is  a  good  thing  in  the  main. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  your  being  married.” 

“  I  was  married  once,  and  only  once  ;  to  a  wo¬ 
man  I  would  make  my  duchess  to-morrow,  were  I 
but  a  duke.  I  left  her  in  poverty  and  in  obsciurity. 
She  may  be  dead.  I  have  carefully  banished  her 
from  my  thoughts  for  many  years,  and  she  has  as 
carefully  refused  to  be  banished ;  and  the  eyes  of 
this  young  artist  who  has  been  nursing  me  have, 
strangely  enough,  brought  her  before  me  again 
more  prominently  than  ever.  I  have  done  many 
evil  things,  but  what  I  did  to  her  was  the  worst  of 
them  all.  Now  to  business.  If  the  jewel  comes 
back  without  me,  sell  that  jewel,  find  that  woman, 
and  provide  for  her  with  the  money.  "Will  you  do 
this  ?  You  will  find  the  necessary  papers  in  the  de¬ 
spatch-box.” 

“  I  will  do  it,  dear,  certainly.  But  supposing  aU 
this  misery  happens,  and  I  cannot  find  her,  what 
then  ?  ” 

“  Give  the  money  to  this  young  artist.  I  love 
that  fellow  who  has  nursed  me.  She  was  the  only 
woman  who  ever  had  the  least  influence  over  me 
for  good.  I  treated  her  worse  than  any  woman 
ever  was  treated  ;  and  yet,  in  gaming-hells  and 
other  places,  that  woman  has  often  risen  before  me, 
and  tried  to  scare  me  from  evil.” 

“  Have  I  had  no  good  influence  ?  ”  said  the 
Princess. 

‘‘  Scarcely,  Aunty,  scarcely.  And  yet,  —  yes. 
At  a  time  like  this  I  will  say  yes.  Come,  decidedly, 
yes.  You  have  loved  me  so  truly,  so  persistently, 
so  uninterestedly,  that  you  Aave  had  a  good  influ¬ 
ence  over  me.  Why  you  have  loved  me  so  foolishly 
and  so  well,  I  cannot  dream.  Yet  now  1,  to  whom 
the  morrow  is  death,  can  see  that  your  persistent 
and  disinterested  love  for  me  has  done  much  for  me. 
It  has  shown  me  —  at  least  now,  when  it  is  too  late 
—  that  there  is  a  life  higher  than  my  own  miser¬ 
able,  selfish  form  of  life.  Your  standard,  dear 
Aunty,  has  been  a  low  and  foolish  one,  I  doubt ; 
but  how  immeasurably  higher  it  has  been  than 
mine !  But  men  in  their  pleasures  are  so  selfish ; 
women  must  share  their  pleasure,  or  they  have  none. 
See  about  this  poor  wife  of  mine,  and  tell  her  that 
I  tried  to  forget  her,  but  never  could  succeed ;  and, 
above  all  things,  attend  to  this  artist  lad,  James 
Sugdcn.  Idiot  Kriegsthurm  is  of  opinion  that  my 
father  will  leave  him  the  Silcote  property,  but  that 
is  bosh.  Make  friends  with  my  father,  and  tell  him 
it  is  the  best  thing  he  could  possibly  do.  I  hear  a 
sound  at  th6  door,  which  you  do  not.  Old  Algy  is 
dead,  and  so  I  shall  see  him  before  you.  Tell  Ar¬ 
thur  to  cure  his  priggishness ;  he  did  me  no  good 
by  it  Marry  Reginald  and  Anne  on  the  first  of 
April,  —  for  where  should  we  all  be  if  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  fools  had  been  stopped  ?  There  is  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  before  them  ;  let  them  spend  it  in 
courting,  and  develop  their  folly.” 

“  She  don’t  like  him,”  said  the  Princess. 

“  She  has  not  seen  his  idiocy  near  enough,  that  is 
all.  She  thinks  she  can  find  a  greater  fool  than 
herself.  Put  her  fairly  en  visage  with  him,  and  she 
will  give  up  the  business  as  a  bad  job  ;  she  is  quite 
clever  fool  enough  to  see  that  she  will  never  suit 
herself  with  so  great  an  ass  again.  Time  is  short ; 
kiss  me.  You  are  still  too  young  and  handsome  to 
kiss  me  before  strangers.  Let  us  part  without 
scandal.” 

She  kissed  him,  and  said,  “  I  heard  nothing.  Do 
not  let  us  part  while  you  are  in  this  wild  sarcastic 
mood.” 
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“  It  has  come.”  he  said,  and  kissed  her  again. 
“  Now  attention,  Aunty ;  you  can  hear  now." 

The  door  was  thrown  open  by  James,  who  said, 
looking  curiously  at  his  father,  — 

“  The  adjutant,  sir.” 

The  adjutant  stalked  in,  in  a  long  white  cloak, 
like  a  ghost,  clinking  his  spurs  on  the  stones.  “  We 
have  got  the  route,  my  colonel ;  towards  Miaaglio. 
Are  vou  ready  to  march  ?  ” 

“  f  am  ready.  Von  Gerolstein.  Was  I  not  always 
ready  ?  ” 

“  Too  ready,  my  colonel.  But  you  are  wounded, 
and  we  had  hoped  that  you  were  invalided.” 

“  Do  the  men  want  another  to  take  them  into 
action,  then  ?  ” 

“  forbid,  colonel.  They  only  hoped  that,  if 
things  went  wrong,  they  might  creep  back  again  to 
rally  round  the  kindest,  best,  and  gentlest  colonel  they 
have  ever  had.  Are  you  really  coming  with  us  ?  ” 

“  I  am  coming  with  you,”  said  Tom  Silcote. 

“  Then  God  deliver  those  who  fall  in  our  way,” 
smd  the  adjutant.  “  I  will  then  sound  to  mount.” 

“  Sound  to  mount,”  said  Tom  Silcote.  “  Good 
by.  Aunty.  James,  follow  as  near  us  as  you  can, 
and  take  care  of  my  aunt.  Keep  three  or  four 
trees  in  an  irregular  line  between  you  and  the  ar¬ 
tillery,  always.  Keep  your  horses’  heads  towards 
the  French  artillery  always,  because  there  may  be 
time  to  avoid  a  ricochet,  and  the  trajectory  of  these 
new  cannon  of  theirs  is  very  low ;  and  don’t  ride 
over  dead  bodies,  or  apparently  dead  bodies.  Our 
fellows  tell  me  that  it  is  in  bad  taste,  and  danger¬ 
ous.  Give  my  love  to  my  father.  Aunty.  I  won’t 
disgrace  the  family.” 

The  night  was  dark  and  moonless ;  only  a  few  of 
the  files  nearest  the  inn,  on  which  the  light  slioae, 
could  be  seen  with  any  distinctness;  tall,  solemn, 
mounted  figures,  draped  in  white,  getting  dimmer 
and  more  ghostly  as  they  stretched  out  along  the 
road  right  and  left.  Kissing  the  Princess,  and 
shaking  hands  with  James,  Silcote  mounted  his 
charger  and  sent  the  word  of  command  ringing 
clear  through  the  night.  The  whole  regiment  be¬ 
gan  to  wheel,  to  clash,  and  to  swing  into  order ; 
then,  at  another  word,  he  rode  away  with  his  escort 
of  sheeted  ghosts,  and  the  darkness  swallowed  him. 

[To  be  cootinaed.J 

CHATEAU-GAILLARD. 

V ERY  few,  we  fancy,  of  the  thousands  of  English 
prople  who  have  been  rushing  this  summer  through 
Rouen  to  Paris  have  cared  to  break  their  journey 
at  the  little  station  of  Gaillon  for  an  hour’s  look  at 
the  one  mighty  ruin  which  pre.serves  for  us  the 
name  and  spirit  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted.  And 
yet  we  can  conceive  few  scenes  more  worthy  of  a  visit, 
not  merely  from  historic  students  but  from  anybody 
whose  notion  of  a  holiday  consists  in  something 
better  than  the  exchange  of  one  big  busy  town  for 
another  yet  bigger  and  busier,  than  the  “  Saucy 
Castle  ”  whose  gray  rock  and  gleaming  river-curve 
tempted,  again  and  again,  the  pencil  of  Turner. 
It  is  at  Gaillon  that  the  Seine  bends  suddenly  from 
its  course  westward  in  this  great  semicircle  to  the 
north,  and  it  is  at  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
bend,  where  the  valley  of  Lea  Andelys  breaks  the 
line  of  its  chalk-clifls,  that  the  great  Norman  bor¬ 
der-fortress  still  looks  out  over  river  and  plain.  At 
the  first  sight  of  it,  indeed.  Turner’s  sketches  seem 
to  be  wild  exaggerations,  and  it  is  only  the  long 
stiff  pull  up  to  the  ruins,  and  the  sight  of  Le  Petit 


Andelys  right  'at  our  feet  with  its  brown  lines  of 
roofs,  its  woollen  gables,  and  its  little  tldche  dwarfed 
into  a  toy-town  by  the  height,  that  teaches  us  how 
much  truer  a  great  painter’s  eye  is  likely  to  lie  than 
our  own.  But  the  view  which  breaks  on  the  visitor 
as  he  looks  southward  from  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  ruined  fortress,  —  one  from  which  Hugh  de 
Lacy  may  have  watched  the  long  year  through  for 
succors  that  never  came,  —  well  rewanls  him  for  the 
climb.  The  moment  of  our  visit  was  just  such  a 
moment  as  Turner  has  hiiaself  selected.  The  rain 
which  had  been  pouring  down  through  the  morning 
ceased  suddenly,  rifts  of  pale  sky  parted  the  gray 
cloud-nia.sses,  the  low  mists  lifted  slowly  from  the 
dull  reach  of  fiat  meadow  that  lay  within  the  river- 
curve,  and  from  the  blue  masses  of  woodland  along 
the  southern  hills,  while  the  Seine  itself,  broken 
with  green  islets,  and  dappled  with  the  gray  and 
blue  of  the  .sky,  flashed  round  like  a  silver  bow  on 
its  way  to  the  Rouen. 

The  castle  is  worthy  of  its  site ;  as  a  monument 
of  military  skill  it  holds  without  doubt  the  first 
place  among  the  fortresses  of  the  Middle  Agi^,  and 
its  capture  ranked  among  the  exploits  of  Philip  Au¬ 
gustus  even  above  his  victory  over  King  and  Em¬ 
peror  at  Bouvines.  Till  its  partial  demolition  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  remaineil  what  Richard 
had  left  it,  unaltereil  and  unenlarged,  yet  the  strong¬ 
est  among  the  fortresses  of  Northern  France.  The 
leameil  researches  of  M.  Deville  and  M.  Viollet  le 
Due,  completed  as  they  have  since  been  by  the  ex¬ 
cavations,  conducted  at  the  cost  of  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  whose  results  have  been  embodied  by 
M.  Brossard  de  Ruville  in  his  recent  Histoire  tie  la 
Ville  des  Andelys,  leave  little  to  desire  as  to  the 
character  of  the  fortress  itself.  The  great  point  to 
remember  about  it  in  a  military  sense  is  that  it 
formed  but  a  part  of  a  vast  system  of  fortification, 
a  sort  of  entrenched  camp  which  Richard  designed 
to  cover  his  Norman  Capital.  The  approach  by 
the  Seine  itself  was  blocketl  by  a  stockade  and 
bridge  of  boats,  which  were  protecU-d  by  a  fort  on 
the  islet  in  mid-stream,  and  by  the  town  of  Le  Petit 
Andelys  which  the  King  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  of  the  Gamlxm.  This  valley  was  at  the  time 
an  impassable  marsh,  and  in  the  angle  between  it 
and  the  Seine,  on  a  spur  of  the  chalk  hills  which 
rise  immediately  over  Little  Andelys,  but  which 
only  a  narrow  neck  of  land  connects  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  plateau,  rose,  at  the  height  of  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  the  crowning  fortress  of  the 
whole.  Its  outworks,  and  the  walls  that  connected 
it  with  the  town  and  the  stockade,  have  for  the 
most  part  gone,  but  time  and  the  hand  of  man  have 
done  little  to  destroy  the  fortifications  themselves, 
—  the  fosse,  hewn  deep  into  the  solid  rock,  with 
casemates  hollowed  out  along  its  sides,  the  curious¬ 
ly  fiuted  walls  of  the  citadel,  the  almost  untouched 
donjon  tower,  soaring  above  all.  Even  now,  in  its 
ruin,  one  can  understand  the  triumphant  outburst  of 
its  Royal  builder  as  he  saw  it  rising  against  the  sky, 
“  How  pretty  a  daughter  Is  mine,  this  child  of  but 
one  year  old.” 

The  fortress  was  indeeii  Richard’s  “  child  ”  in 
more  senses  than  one.  Few  places  preserve  more 
faithfully  in  ruin  and  legend  the  impress  of  their 
founder,  —  his  character,  his  military  skill,  his  polit¬ 
ical  ability,  the  l)oldne.ss  with  which  he  had  grasped 
the  altered  relation  of  Normandy  to  France.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  show  more  clearly  that  Richard  was  some¬ 
thing^  greater  than  the  mere  brutal  soldier  of  Thierry 
or  Lingard.  The  Crusade  had  proved  him  to  be  a 
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coDsnmmatc  mnenl ;  Chateau-Gaillard  stamps  him 
as  the  first  oi  mediseval  engineers.  He  saw  distinct¬ 
ly  that  the  great  advance  in  the  art  of  attack  had 
tendered  useless  the  older  fortifications  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  towns  which  had  sufficed  to  keep  Henry  or 
Louis  of  France  at  bay,  and  that  not  even  Kouen 
conld  now  hold  out  against  a  serious  assault  on  the 
part  of  Philip.  This  vast  entrenched  camp  was 
designed  not  merely  to  cover  Kouen,  but  to  guard 
the  whole  Norman  frontier,  and  with  it  and  its  de¬ 
fence  the  adhesion  of  Normandy  to  the  Angevins 
would,  he  foresaw,  stand  or  fall.  The  easy  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Normandy  on  the  fall  of  Chateau-Gaillard, 
which  has  so  often  been  attributed  to  the  mere  cow¬ 
ardice  or  negligence  of  John,  is  the  best  witness  to 
the  foresight  and  sagacity  of  Richard.  But  it  was 
a  sagacity  that,  in  him  as  in  his  father  and  successor, 
mingled  strangely  with  a  brutal  violence,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  mdifference  to  what  passed  among  the  men  of 
his  day  for  religion  or  honor. 

“  Andelys  shall  not  be  fortified,”  were  the  very 
words  of  the  tr^ty  with  Philip,  and  three  months 
after  its  ratification  he  was  digging  the  trenches  of 
Chateau-Gaillard.  “  Saucy  Ca.'dle  ”  was  the  char¬ 
acteristic  name  he  preferred  for  the  fortress  which, 
in  cynical  indifference  to  his  plighted  word,  “  beard¬ 
ed  the  King  of  the  French.”  “  I  will  take  it  were 
the  walls  of  iron,”  was  Pliilip’s  threat  as  he  saw  it 
rise.  “  Were  they  of  butter,”  was  the  reckless  an¬ 
swer,  “  I  would  hold  it  against  all  the  knighthood  of 
France.”  The  associations  of  the  site  itself  might 
have  scared  other  men ;  it  was  the  scene  of  Rich¬ 
ard’s  cruellest  munler,  where,  in  revenge  for  the 
slaughter  of  his  Welsh  au.xiliaries,  he  had  flung 
three  of  his  French  captives  headlong  from  the 
rock.  It  was  church-land,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  laid  Normandy  under  interdict  at  its  seiz¬ 
ure,  but  the  King  met  the  interdict  with  mockery, 
and  intrigued  with  Rome  till  the  censure  was  with¬ 
drawn.  He  was  just  as  defiant  of  the  “  rain  of 
blood  ”  whose  fall  scared  his  courtiers.  “  Had  an 
angel  come  down  from  heaven  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  his  work,”  says  the  coolest  observer  of  the 
time,  “  he  would  have  answered  with  a  curse.” 

There  were  reasons  even  graver  than  the  military 
reasons  which  we  have  stated  for  the  reckless  indif¬ 
ference  to  all  higher  feeling  with  which  Richanl 
pressed  on  the  e.'ct'cntion  of  the  work.  Few  pas¬ 
sages  in  our  history  have  ever  appe.ared  more  inex¬ 
plicable  than  the  loss  of  Normandy  under  John,  the 
ease  with  which  the  French  conquest  was  effected, 
and  the  utter  absence  of  any  provincial  resistance. 
Half  a  century  before,  the- sight  of  a  Frenchman  in 
the  laml  would  have  roused  to  arms  every  Norman 
peasant  from  Avranches  to  Dieppe ;  but  town  after 
j  town  surrenders  at  the  mere  summons  of  Philip 
-Augustus,  and  the  conquest  is  hardly  over  before 
tie  province  settles  down  into  the  most  loyal  of  the 
j  proinnces  of  France.  No  doubt  much  of  this  was 
I  owing  to  the  wise  liberality  with  which  Philip  met 
i  the  pretensions  of  the  greater  towns  to  increased 
I  independence  and  selfgovemment,  and  the  over- 
!  powering  force  and  military  ability  with  which  the 
conquest  was  effected.  But  this  will  hardly  ex¬ 
plain  the  utter  absence  of  all  opposition,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Normans  imbibed  the  an¬ 
tipathies  and  hopes  of  their  conquerors.  The  truth 
was  that  provincial  feeling  had  no  place  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  to  the  Norman  his  transfer  from  John  to  Philip 
was  a  mere  passing  from  one  foreign  rule  to  another 
foreign  rule,  and,  foreigner  for  foreigner,  Philip  was 
the  less  alien  of  the  two. 


Between  France  and  Normandy  there  had  been 
as  many  years  of  friendship  and  mutual  aid  as  there 
had  been  of  strife ;  between  Norman  and  Angevin 
there  lay  nothing  but  a  century  of  bitterest  bate. 
Moreover,  the  subjection  to  France  was  the  realiza¬ 
tion  in  fact  of  a  dejiendence  which  had  always  ex¬ 
isted  in  theory.  Philip  entered  Rouen  as  an  over- 
lonl,  not  as  a  conqueror ;  while  its  reduction  by  the 
Angevin  Geoffry  had  been  the  most  humiliating  of 
all  submissions,  the  submission  to  an  equaL  So 
long  indeed  as  the  daughter  of  King  Henry  held 
court,  practically  as  their  duchess,  at  Rouen,  the 
loyalty  of  Normandy  had  something  to  cling  to,  bat 
with  Matilda’s  death  all  seemed  to  pass  away.  The 
hired  panegyrist  of  Henry  II.  might  inde^  trace 
his  descent  from  the  line  of  Rollo,  but  to  the  Nev- 
mans  and  to  himself  be  was  a  stranger  in  the  land. 
There  is  no  sign  of  disloy'alty  on  their  part,  but 
there  is  none  of  the  deep-hearted  loyalty  that  had 
rallied  the  whole  people  round  the  standard  of  the 
Conqueror,  or  lined  the  road  from  Lyons-le-Foret 
to  Caen  with  thousands  of  weeping  peasants  as  the 
corpse  of  the  last  of  William’s  sons  was  borne  to 
rest  awhile  ere  it  crossed  the  seas  in  William’s  great 
minster.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  himself  never 
appealed  to  their  loyalty ;  he  held  them  as  be  held 
his  other  provinces,  by  a  strictly  administrative 
bond,  and  as  foreign  master;  he  guarded  their 
border  with  foreign  troops.  Richard  succeeded  to 
the  heritage  of  his  father’s  poliejr  only  to  exaggerate 
it.  It  was  impossible  for  a  Norman  to  recognize 
with  any  real  sympathy  his  Duke  in  that  French 
prince  whom  he  saw  moving  along  the  border  at  the 
head  of  his  Routiers  and  Brabtui9ons,  in  whose 
camp  the  old  names  of  the  Norman  baronage  were 
missing,  and  a  mere  (fascon  ruffian  like  Marcbade 
reigned  supreme.  The  bond  liecame  more  and 
more  artificial  till  it  snapped.  But  it  did  not  snap 
rill  the  erection  of  Chateau-Gaillard  had  proclaimed 
to  the  world  the  revolution  in  tlie  position  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  purely  military  site  -which  Richard  se¬ 
lected'  showed  his  clear  realization  of  the  fact  that 
Normandy  was  henceforth  to  be  held  in  a  purdy 
military  way;  the  creation  of  a  vast  entrenched 
camp  implied  that  all  trust  in  the  occasional  service 
of  its  baronage  was  at  an  end,  and  that  their  sole 
business  in  the  matter  henceforth  was  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  King-Duke’s  adventurers. 

It  is  thus  a  characteristic  fact  of  the  final  conquest 
by  Philip  Augustus  that  the  last  stn^gle  for  the 
lordship  of  Normandy  was  fought  out  on  the  part 
of  its  Angevin  masters,  not  by  Norman  levies,  but 
for  the  most  part  by  foreign  swords ;  not  on  any  of 
the  old  historic  sites  of  Norman  traditions,  not  around 
the  minsters  of  Caen,  or  beneath  the  walls  of  Rouen 
or  Gournay,  but  on  a  spot  unknown  in  Norman  his¬ 
tory  and  connected  with  no  great  Norman  name. 
The  history  of  that  last  year  of  John’s  Norman  rule 
is  still  too  obscure  to  allow  us  to  venture  on  any 
very  certain  explanations  of  his  course  ;  but  to  those 
who  have  realized  that,  whatever  were  the  detects 
in  John’s  character,  it  was  eminently  distinguished 
by  the  inventiveness,  the  “  shiftiness  ”  (if  we  may 
use  the  word),  of  his  race,  nothing  is  more  striking 
than  the  abandonment  of  all  hope  for  Normandy 
on  the  failure  of  his  great  attempt  to  relieve 
Chateau-Gaillard.  The  skill  with  which  the  com¬ 
bined  attack  was  planned  would  prove,  even  if  the 
surprise  of  Arthur  at  Mirabeau  left  the  matter  un¬ 
certain,  the  military  genius  of  John.  The  French 
invaders  were  part^  into  two  masses  b^  the  Seine ; 
the  bulk  of  their  forces  lay  campeil  in  the  level 


space  within  the  great  curve  of  the  river,  while  one 
(fivision  was  thrown  across  it  to  occupy  the  valley 
of  the  Gambon,  and  sweep  the  Vexiu  of  provisions 
before  undertaking  the  siege  of  Chateau-Gaillard. 
The  combined  attack  which  John  projected  from 
Rouen  was  one  not  merely  ingenious  in  itself,  but 
immensely  ahead  of  the  military  strategy  of  his  day. 
He  proposed  to  cut  the  French  army  in  two  by  the 
destruction  of  their  bridge  of  boats  and  the  capture 
of  the  fort  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  while  the 
whole  of  his  own  forces,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  the  Routier  Lupicarlus,  tlung  themselves  on  the 
rear  of  the  forces  encamped  in  the  cul-fle-sac  formed 
by  the  bend  of  the  river,  and  without  any  means  of 
exit  from  it  save  by  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  would 
already  have  been  destroyed. 

But  the  military  conceptions  of  John,  like  his  po¬ 
litical  conceptions,  were  too  far  ahead  of  the  means 
of  execution  which  his  age  presented  to  succeed : 
and  the  attack  which,  had  it  been  accurately  carried 
out,  must  have  ended  in  the  defeat  and  surrender 
of  the  whole  French  army  and  the  utter  ruin  of 
Philip,  failed  from  the  impossibility,  in  the  then  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  militarpr  art,  of  carrying  through  with 
any  accuracy  so  delicate  a  combination.  The  two 
assaults  were  made,  not  at  one,  but  at  different 
times,  and  were  successively  repulsed.  Then  came 
the  utter  collapse  of  the  purely  military  system  on 
which  the  Angevins  bad  relied  for  their  hold  on 
Nonnandy.  John’s  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  his 
army  of  mercenaries  dispersed  or  passed  over  to  the 
foe.  The  appeal  to  the  Norman  baronage,  so  long 
neglected,  was  now  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail.  The 
fortifications  of  the  towns  were  incapable  of  resisting 
the  new  engineering  and  siege  train  of  the  French. 
Moreover,  the  hearts  of  the  jieople  were  cold,  and 
the  nobles  were  already  treating  with  Philip.  It 
was  of  little  consequence  how  many  small  towns 
Philip  picked  up.  John’s  cynical  comment,  “  I  can 
retake  them  in  a  week,”  was  a  perfectly  true  com¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  was  the  conviction  that,  save  behind 
the  walls  of  Chateau-Gaillard,  there  were  no  ele¬ 
ments  of  resist.ance  in  his  Duchy  of  Normandy  that 
drove  John  to  seek  aid,  almost  as  fruitlessly,  in  his 
realm  of  England.  After  a  gallant  defence,  Cha¬ 
teau-Gaillard  fell,  and  Normandy  passed  without  a 
struggle  into  the  hands  of  her  French  over-lord. 
On  that  loss  of  the  old  home  of  her  Kings  hung  — 
little  as  she  knew  it  —  the  destinies  of  England ; 
and  the  greatest  interest,  after  all,  that  attaches  one 
to  this  grand  ruin  is  that  it  is  the  ruin  of  a  system 
as  much  as  of  a  camp.  From  that  dark  donjon, 
from  those  broken  walls,  we  see  not  merely  the 
pleasant  vale  of  the  Seine,  but  the  sedgy  flats  of  our 
own  Runnymede. 


BLIGHTED  BEINGS. 

Although  amongst  the  upper  classes  of  society 
there  is  a  proper  disregard  for  sentiment,  it  occa¬ 
sionally  happens  that  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
degenerate  from  flirtation  into  something  like  genu¬ 
ine  affection.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  this 
mishap  occurs,  the  young  gentleman  gets  the  worst 
of  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the  distraction  of  mind 
caused  by  an  abnormal  growth  of  one  feeling  he  is 
certain  to  meet  with  a  thousand  other  vexations  and 
annoyances  which  may  eventually  wind  up  with 
being  jilted.  Even  if  he  is  accepted,  bis  case  may 
not  be  bettered ;  his  last  state  will  be  worse  than 
his  first  A  gentleman  in  love  is  no  more  at  his 
ease  than  a  gentleman  in  debt  Women  possess  an 


Insatiable  appetite  for  tensing  their  admirers  when 
once  the  fish  is  fairly  hooked ;  and  to  land  him  with¬ 
out  play  would  be  with  them  to  lose  a  prime  essen¬ 
tial  of  the  sport.  But  the  pleasure  which  women 
take  in  torturing  a  lover  is  nothing  to  the  delight 
they  experience  in  rendering  miserable  the  ei^ 
ence  of  a  devoted  ineligible.  Novelists  generally 
draw  the  picture  of  a  heroine  refusing  an  offer  with 
an  immense  amount  of  dropping-down-deadness  at 
the  feet  of  the  victim.  The  refusal  is  given  with  an 
emphatic  decisiveness,  but  wrapped  up  in  a  lot  of 
soothing  phrases  which  have  about  the  same  effect 
In  taking  the  bitter  out  of  the  nauseous  draught  at 
jam  has  in  concealing  the  horroi-s  of  rhubarb.  Wo¬ 
men  In  real  life  often  take  a  leaf  out  of  a  novel  when 
it  does  not  Interfere  with  them,  and  when  it  pro¬ 
motes  their  views  to  have  a  little  romantic  coloring 
thrown  around  them.  It  m.ay  happen  that  a  woman 
likes  a  man,  and  yet  the  triumph  of  refusing  him  it 
a  sweeter  feeling  to  her  than  the  sentiment  which 
would  spring  from  any  other  emotion.  There  are 
women  as  well  as  men  of  the  smallest  minds,  and  so 
eaten  up  with  vanity,  that  to  gratify  it  even  to 
themselves  and  unknown  to  the  world,  to  hug  them¬ 
selves  on  the  jierformance  of  an  action  which  would 
cause  a  glow  of  mean  jiride  to  tingle  in  their  veins, 
they  would  sacrifice  every  natural  instinct  and  crav¬ 
ing.  Ladies  of  this  quality  send  many  blighted  beings 
into  the  world.  After  every  season  in  London  we 
dare  say  there  are  a  few  thousand  men  at  least 
who  for  perhaps  a  Ibrtnight,  are  ready  to  swear  that 
they  are  the  most  wretched  creatures  that  were  ever 
born.  They  rush  up  the  Rhine  and  become  cured; 
they  go  to  Brighton  or  Hastings  and  get  cured,  and 
blighted  again.  But  the  second  blight  Is  a  mere 
triffe,  like  those  classes  of  diseases  v^ich  assume  a 
mild  form  at  the  second  taking.  Nature  is  compen¬ 
sative  and  compassionate.  Neither  women  nor  men 
suffer  deeply  after  the  “green  spot”  in  memory’s 
waste  has  been  traversed.  Still,  even  an  old  prac¬ 
titioner  will  receive  a  twinge  occasionally  when  an 
artist  in  flirtation  beats  him  in  the  game. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  depicted  spooneyism  with  con¬ 
siderable  power  and  effect,  and  his  !Mr.  Guppy 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  whenever  a,  typical  young 
man  is  required  for  exhibition  in  the*  gallery  of  dis¬ 
tressed  lovers.  But  Guppy  onlj'  represents  one 
variety.  Thackeray,  with  that  intense  sympathy 
and  feeling  which  made  him  a  humorist  as  well  as  a 
satirist,  shows  us  in  George  Warrington  what  a 
really  clever  and  able  man  may  be  brought  to  by 
circumstances  connected  with  affairs  of  the  heart. 
It  is  wonderful  how  there  are  not  even  more  bach¬ 
elors  to  be  found,  taking  into  account  the  modem 
utilitarian  tendency  of  the  female  mind,  and  the 
reckless  want  of  compassion  or  forethought  which 
makes  the  women  of  the  day  so  stupid  in  destroying 
the  only  sort  of  illusion  which  imparts  an  idea  of 
genuine  worth  or  grace  to  themselves.  The  blighted 
beings  who  drift  into  Bohemianism  naturally  take  up 
their  pens  and  write  with  a  spirit  and  a  venom 
which,  even  if  partly  put  on  to  sell,  still  contains  a 
grain  of  truth  sufficient  to  justify  and  to  point  their 
disquisitions.  The  blighted  being  who  does  n’t 
write,  and  who  is  obliged  to  distract  himself  by 
other  means,  frequently  resorts  to  unhallowed 
quarters  for  consolation,  where  he  finds  it  and  his 
revenge  at  the  same  time.^  Women  of  course  must 
reject  men,  it  is  their  privilege ;  but  there  are  wo¬ 
men  who  positively  go  in  for  it  as  a  business.  They 
draw  the  dupe  to  a  declaration,  and  then,  with  an 
air  as  if  they  were  performing  a  duty  and  an  act  of 
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IN  DIFFICULTIES. 


Tirtue,  they  confess  in  words  that  they  have  been 
hypocrites.  The  blighted  being  should  never  allow 
himself  to  be  a  second  time  bamboozled.  He 
ihouUl  simply  look  abroad  and  bide  an  opportunity 
’  of  mending  his  fate.  Meanwhile,  if  he  only  watches 
with  a  quiet  dissecting  studioiisness  the  disposition 
of  his  quondam  charmer,  he  will  be  certain,  having 
brou<'ht  to  the  task  a  wish  for  the  purpose,  to  have 
plent>’  of  reasons  for  congratulating  himself  on  an 
escape. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  philosophy  of  optimism 
for  the  blighted  teing.  What  has  happened  is  for 
the  best.  There  was  Jones  who  raved  with  him 
about  the  present  Mrs.  Jones  last  year.  Night  after 
night  did  Jones  sit  at  his  bedside  and  pour  into  his 
ear  the  praises  of  the  wonderful  girl  who  had  caught 
him.  Now  Jones  is  chary  of  talking  of  his  wife. 
He  warns  young  people  against  matrimony,  or 
speaks  of  it  with  so  warm  a  recommendation  that 
he  raises  a  suspicion  in  the  listener  that,  having  lost 
bis  tail,  he  wishes  to  see  his  brother  animals  tailless. 
With  this  example,  and  with  fifty  others,  may  the 
blighted  being  sit  down  in  his  lonely  room  and 
smoke  the  cigar  of  peace.  If  various  little  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  season  break  in  upon  his  thoughts,  if  it 
occurs  to  him  that  he  has  indeed,  through  some 
haste,  some  forgetfulness,  some  folly,  lost  the  love  of 
a  true  and  a  sincere  woman,  he  should  reflect  how 
readily  the  resources  of  the  times  will  enable  him  to 
forget  her,  and  what  a  settled  fact  it  is  that  unre¬ 
quited  affection  is  an  extravagance  of  emotion  for 
indulging  in  which  a  man  deserves  to  be  locked  up 
in  a  mad-house. 

AVe  have  not  alluded  directly  to  blighted  beings 
of  the  opposite  sex.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  with 
the  multiplicity  of  preventives,  there  can  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  broken-hearted  lady.  AVe  occasionally 
find  in  police  reports  an  account  of  a  girl  drowning 
or  trying  to  drown  herself  through  love ;  but  the 
penny  journals  have  to  answer  for  these  accidents, 
and  the  penny  or  the  halfpenny  journals  are  not 
read  by  the  upper  classes  until  some  parts  of  them 
are  reprinted  under  a  different  name.  Besides, 
women  who  are  jilted  have  a  capacity  for  religion, 
and  for  turning  sour  gradually  in  a  style  which  de¬ 
ceives  them  into  believing  in  the  end  that  they  are 
happiest  as  they  find  themselves.  Then  they  can, 
in  some  instances,  call  in  the  aid  pf  an  attorney 
to  help  them  to  damages  for  the  loss  of  their  feel¬ 
ings  ;  in  others,  they  can  simply  make  over  the 
remnant  of  their  romance,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
termed,  to  the  next  fool  who  comes  in  the  way. 
Perhaps  there  are  very  few  married  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  have  not  suffered  sentimental  blight,  and 
got  on  after  it  through  all  the  trials  and  difficulties 
of  marriage  without  much  thought,  except  in  a 
dream,  of  the  original  object  of  passion. 

IN  DIFFICULTIES.  —  THREE  STAGES. 

THIRD  STAGE.  —  THROUGH  THE  BANKRUPTCY  COURT. 

There  is  one  particular  in  which  the  inmates  of 
the  sponging-house  in  Bream’s  Buildings  and  those 
of  AA'hitecross  Street  Prison  resemble  each  other. 
Every  individual  among  them  is  —  according  to  his 
own  account  —  on  the  eve  of  release.  Ask  any  pris¬ 
oner  for  debt  when  he  expects  to  be  set  free,  and  in 
ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred  he  will  re¬ 
ply  that  he  is  certain  to  be  at  liberty  next  day,  or,  at 
furthest,  in  a  day  or  two.  “  Arrangements  are  being 
made,”  or  “  The  affair  will  be  settled  off-hand,”  or 


“  The  trifle  he  is  in  for  would  not  detain  him  a  day, 
but  that  there  are  other  matters  which  would  be  com¬ 
promised  if  he  paid  off  this  detainer  ” ;  and  so  forth. 
It  is  \ery  rare  indeed  to  find  a  prisoner  who  has 
looked  his  affairs  in  the  face. 

In  AVhitecroes  Street,  it  is  astonishing  what  an 
amount  of  freemasonry  exists  among  the  residents. 
No  sooner  does  a  new  inmate  make  his  appearance 
in  a  ward,  than  two  or  three  of  his  fellow-prisoners 
make  up  to  him  and  question  him  in  the  most  off¬ 
hand  manner  as  to  how  much  he  is  “  in  for,”  wheth¬ 
er  he  has  been  arrested  on  a  capias  or  a  ca.  sa., 
whether  he  intends  to  “  go  through  the  mill  ”  (which 
means,  pass  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court),  or  ex¬ 
pects  to  settle  ?  There  is  nothing  offensive  or  im¬ 
pertinent  in  the  way  these  interrogations  are  put, 
and  he  who  is  questioned  is  generally  quite  as  ready 
to  answer  as  the  questioners  are  to  ask.  He  finds 
himself  in  a  position  so  new,  that  he  is  glad  to  find 
any  one  who  will  give  him  information.  Prisoners 
are  generally  much  disposed  to  hel[)  each  other. 
AA^hen  a  prisoner  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  his  rations  at 
the  general  table,  he  is  served  by  the  warder  with 
food  tram  the  prison  kitchen.  This  Is  called  being 

on  the  county,”  for  I  believe  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlese.x  pays  for  the  victuals  of  all  who  are  too  poor 
to  feed  themselves.  The  food  is  very  fair  in  its  way, 
but  the  having  to  eat  it  alone,  and  having  it  brought 
in  three  times  a  day  for  one  or  two  prisoners  in  the 
ward,  is  humiliating,  and  is  an  open  confession  of 
destitution. 

I  would  rather  pass  three  months  in  solitary  con¬ 
finement,  with  the  means  of  improving  my  mind, 
than  remain  one  month  in  AVhitecross  Street.  Not 
that  all  the  inmates  of  the  prison  are  of  the  ruffian 
stamp.  I  have  met  as  gentlemanly  and  intelligent 
men  in  A\'’hitecross  Street  as  I  have  met  out  of  it, 
and  I  have  had  as  kind  offers  of  service  made  me  in 
their  small  way  by  men  in  difficulties  as  ever  I  had 
by  wealthy  persons  in  the  every-day  world.  But 
the  bad  in  that  place  are  very  bad.  Card-sharpers, 
betting  loafers,  blacklegs,  joint-stock  company  swin¬ 
dlers,  captains  who  never  belonged  to  any  regiment, 
clergymen  who  have  been  deprived  of  their  curacies 
or  livings,  all  these  are  mixed  up  with  men  who, 
though  in  debt,  are  respectable,  and  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  their  hardest  to  get  out  of  their  difficulties. 
To  the  tavern-haunting  ruffian  —  whose  only  source 
of  income  is  what  he  can  pick  up  at  cards,  in  flash 
bets  and  by  exacting  payment  of  what  is  lost  to  him, 
but  “  welshing  ”  when  he  loses  to  others  —  it  is  no 
punishment  at  all  to  be  shut  up  in  AVhitecross  Street 
for  a  month  or  two.  But  to  the  decently  educated 
mechanic,  the  respectable  shopkeeper,  or  the  man 
who,  although  poor,  is  a  gentleman  in  his  habits  and 
ideas,  it  is  a  very  great  punishment. 

In  one  of  the  abominable  sleeping-bunks  (which  I 
have  described  in  a  previous  chapter)  near  me,  was 
a  young  man  —  a  student,  if  I  remember  right,  in 
some  missionary  college  —  and  next  to  him  was  a 
clergyman,  the  coolest  possible  specimen  of  an  un¬ 
principled  swindler,  though  talking  at  times  an  im¬ 
mense  deal  of  cant.  This  reverend  gentleman,  some 
sixty  years  of  age,  was  the  incumbent  of  a  large 
parish  about  a  hundred  miles  from  London.  His 
living  was  worth  about  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  his  wife  had  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  her 
own  right  “  I  married  her  for  her  money,”  the  fel¬ 
low  told  us  openly,  though  he  had  never  seen  one  of 
us  a  week  before.  “  She  was  very  ugly ;  she  soon  got 
jealous  of  every  woman  that  came  near  me.”  This 
with  a  wink  which  a  satyr  might  have  been  proud 
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of.  “  She  demanded  a  le^  separation ;  I  consented 
on  condition  that  she  allowed  me  half  the  money ; 
she  agreed ;  bat  I  found  I  could  not  get  on  with 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  besides  my  living. 
The  bishop  refused  to  induct  me  into  a  better  living 
which  had  been  presented  me,  because,  he  said, 
there  was  something  against  me,  my  morals ;  and  as 
my  debts  amounted  to  three  thousand  si.\  hundred 
pounds,  they  arrested  me,  and  now  I  must  wipe  all 
off  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court.”  As  a  jolly  boon 
companion  —  he  used  somehow  to  get  spirits  into  the 

Srison,  although  goodness  knows  how,  and  was  very 
beral  with  the  punch  he  made  —  I  never  knew  a 
pleasanter  fellow  than  this  reverend  gentleman  ;  but 
I  hope  there  are  not  many  clergymen  of  the  English 
Church  like  him,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  are. 

But  by  far  the  best  fellow  in  the  ward  was  an 
ex-captain  of  heavy  dragoons,  who  was  on  the  eve 
of  passing  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court  tor  the 
fourth  time.  He  was  one  of  the  biggest  men,  and 
one  of  the  most  cheery  vagabond.®,  I  ever  came 
acros.®.  He  told  numberless  stories  of  his  adven¬ 
tures  and  slips  in  the  monetary  line,  in  which,  even 
by  his  own  account,  his  conduct  haul  been  the  re¬ 
verse  of  honest.  According  to  his  history  he  had 
commenced  life  with  six  thousand  pounds  a  year 
and  a  commission  in  a  crack  cavalry  regiment. 
“  But,”  as  he  used  to  say  with  the  utmest  gravity, 
I  made  the  running  too  early  in  the  race,  and 
could  not  ‘  stay  ’  with  the  other  horses.  In  six 
years  I  had  sold  every  acre  of  land,  every  {Kmnd  of 
Consols,  and  hail  run  on  the  wrong  side  of  tlie  post 
to  the  tune  of  twelve  thousand  iiounds.  1  sold  out, 
and  the  price  of  my  troop  paid  half  my  debts.  I 
went  through  the  court  for  about  six  thousand 
(Kumds,  and  then  set  to  work  as  a  private  gentle¬ 
man.  I  lived  a  little  by  betting,  a  little  by  whist,  a 
little  by  billiards,  a  little  by  a  few  livers  and  ten¬ 
ners  that  I  ‘  borrowed  ’  from  friends  and  relations 
when  I  was  very  hard  up.  So  long  as  I  kept  to 
what  I  understood  I  got  on  well  enough ;  but  the 
Devil  tempted  me  to  set  up  as  a  wine-merchant,  and 
in  one  year  I  lost,  —  that  is,  I  oiced,  for  I  had  no 
losses  in  trade,  —  filleen  hundred  jKiunds,  and  I 
then  went  through  the  court  the  second  time.  How 
did  I  lose  the  money  ?  I  ’ll  tell  you.  I  used  to  get, 
say,  three  hundred  pounds’  or  lour  hundred  pounds’ 
worth  of  wine,  giving  three  months’  bills  to  the  im¬ 
porter  for  what  I  bought.  When  my  customers 
paid  me  I  spent  the  money  and  did  not  meet  my 
engagements.  The  wholesale  wine-merchants  got 
angry ;  one  of  them  arrested  me,  and  I  had  to  go 
through  the  court  I  was  sent  back,  and  had  to  re¬ 
main  six  months  in  this  hole.  I  then  set  up  as  a 
coal-merchajit,  but  made  a  mess  of  that,  fur  1  found 
that  I  paid  higher  for  the  coals  I  bought  than  I 
could  retail  them  for,  even  if  I  had  sold  them  by 
the  sack  out  of  a  hand-cart.  So  I  had  to  go 
through  the  court  as  a  coal-merchant  Since  then 
I  have  been  a  promoter  of  companies,  and  that  teas 
the  jolliest  game  by  far.  Why,  I  had  at  one  time 
a  matter  of  nearly  four  thousand  pounds  to  mv 
credit  in  one  of  the  City  banks.  But  the  times  ail 
went  bad,  and  1  was  sued  right  and  left  by  those  who 
had  taken  shares  in  the  concerns  I  had  ‘  promoted,’ 
and  so  1  was  arrested,  and  here  I  am.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  made  some  difficulty  the  other  day  about 
my  cash  account,  but  I  shall  be  all  right  soon,  and 
shall  slip  through  the  court  very  easily.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  do  anything  about  any  horse  for  the 
Chester  Cup  I  am  your  man.”  I  met  him  the  other 
day  in  the  Dover  train ;  he  told  me  he  was  going 


to  'Paris  for  a  week,  he  had  taken  again  to  his  old 
business  of  betting,  and  had  “  landed  seven  hundred 
pounds  upon  Hermit  ”  at  the  last  Derby. 

During  the  short  time  that  I  was  an  inmate  of 


me  lost  their  situations  and  entire  means  of  living 
from  being  shut  up.  One  was  a  curate  in  a  West- 
end  parish,  two  were  officers  in  the  army,  a  third 
was  a  clerk  in  a  merchant’s  office,  a  fourth  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  some  waterworks,  a  fifth  was  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  insurance  agencies,  a  sixth  and  myself 
were  travellers  for  wholesale  houses.  All  those  per¬ 
sons  had  done  no  worse  than  been  careless  about 
money  matters.  Not  that  even  this  kind  of  indebt¬ 
edness  can  be  defended ;  but  it  is  a  poor,  a  short¬ 
sighted,  and  a  cruel  policy  to  punish  a  man  by  the 
loss  of  his  employment  —  which  is  certain  to  follow 
his  being  locked  up  —  and  to  punish  all  his  credit¬ 
ors  at  the  same  time.  The  whole  system  cd'  debt- 
recovery  and  imprisonment  for  debt  is  very  faulty 
indeed.  It  promotes  rascality.  The  only  persons 
who  profit  by  it  are  attorneys  of  a  certain  class.  To 
them  its  abolition  would  be  the  depriving  them  of 
what  they  almost  consider  as  their  “vested  inte^ 
ests.”  Not  but  that  I  consider  these  gentlemen  do 
their  best  for  their  clients,  and  are  fairly  entitled  to 
whatever  they  earn,  or  gain,  or  make  in  their  busi¬ 
ness.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  welfare  of  the 
creditor  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration,  and  if  it 
be  not,  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  no  bankruptcy 
laws.  Take  my  own  ca.«e.  My  expenses  at 
Bream’s  Buildings  and  Whitecross  Street  together 
with  fees  fbr  legal  advice,  expenses  of  the  court,  and 
other  items,  amounted  to  rather  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  the  debt  which  I  had  been  put  into 
prison  for.  Surely  common  sense  was  wanting  when 
such  a  code  of  bankruptcy  laws  was  invented. 

Whilst  I  was  in  Whitecross  Street,  a  very  wealthy 
merchant  was  arrested  and  brought  in  to  the  prison. 
When  I  say  “  very  wealthy,”  I  mean  that  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  so,  although  it  turned  out,  when 
his  affairs  came  to  be  looked  into,  he  had  been  insolv¬ 
ent  for  four  years.  He  was  sued,  and  judgment 
being  signed  for  a  very  large  amount,  he  was  taken 
upon  a  warrant,  issued  without  any^  notice,  on  affi¬ 
davit  that  the  debtor  was  about  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  no  doubt  going  to  France ;  but  he  had 
no  intention  of  remaining  there.  It  seems  that  it 
was  the  interest  of  certain  jieople  to  make  him  a 
bankrupt,  and  he  was  accordingly  made  one.  But 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Commissioner,  the 
magnitude  of  his  debts  —  something  like  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  —  seemed  to  in¬ 
spire  respect,  and  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
consideration,  even  when  he  went  up  for  his  last 
examination  ;  and  when  it  was  well  known  that  his 
estate  would  not  pay  more  than  two  shillings  in  the 
pound.  In  Whitecross  Street  he  had  many  small  in¬ 
dulgences  granted  him  that  were  denied  to  others. 
One  of  the  aldermen  came  to  see  him,  another  sent 
him  wine  and  game,  a  member  of  parliament  left  a 
haunch  of  venison  at  the  gate  for  him.  And  yet  it 
turned  out  —  and  must  have  been  well  known  to 
many  of  those  who  were  most  civil  to  him  —  that  thi# 
man  had  commenced  the  most  gigantic  speculations 
with  no  capital  whatever,  and  that  he  had  settled 
about  thirty  thousand  pounds  upon  his  wife.  He  did 
not  remain  more  than  a  week  in  Whitecross  Street. 
And  when  he  went  up  for  his  final  discharge  before 
the  Commissioner,  he  was  hardly  asked  a  question, 
though,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  more  than  a  dozen 
famines  had  been  utterly  ruin^  by  his  failure. 
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In  mv  last  chapter  I  mentioned  that,  having  filed 
mv  petition  as  a  oankrupt,  I  went  before  the  Com¬ 
missioner  to  ask  that  I  might  be  released  from  prison, 
bot  was  refused  the  bron,  one  creditor  having 
objected,  and  had,  therefore,  to  go  back  to  prison 
until  the  choice  of  assignees.  This  took  place  about 
a  fortnight  later.  The  theory  of  this  ceremony  is, 
that  all  the  creditors  of  a  prisoner  meet  together, 
and  select  among  themselves,  by  open  voting,  the 
individual  whom  they  deem  the  most  fitting  person 
'to  look  after  their  interests.  But  the  practice  is 
very  different  To  these  meetings  of  assignees 
hardly  any  creditors,  save  two  or  three  of  the  chief, 
ever  come ;  and  of  those  who  do,  each  try  to  be 
made  assignee,  so  that  he  may  name  his  own  legal 
adviser  as  solicitor  for  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt. 
If  the  latter  have  failed  for  a  good  round  sum,  to  be 
uamed  solicitor  for  the  estate  is  worth  several  hun¬ 
dred —  sometimes  one  or  two  thousand  —  {lounds. 
Even  in  my  petty  case,  to  get  the  solicitorship  of 
the  estate  was  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  the  pot;ket 
of  the  attorney ;  and  so,  out  of  the  three  creditors 
who  attended  the  meeting,  two  came  provided  with 
attorneys.  Of  course  each  creditor  voted  for  him¬ 
self  to  be  asaignee,  and  so  the  dilKculty  to  be  got 
over  was  the  third  gentleman.  Now,  this  third  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  hanl^eaded  Scotsman,  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  every  way.  At  first  he  would  not  vote  for 
either  one  or  other  of  the  other  two  creditors ;  but  at 
last  he  was  talked  over,  and  I  have  re.oson  to  lielieve 
that  matters  were  “  made  pleasant  ”  to  him  by  a 
check  for  five  pounds,  and  to  the  others  by  an  un¬ 
dertaking  that  whatever  pickings  there  might  be  ^ 
npoii  my  carcass  should  be  equally  divided  between 
the  solicitors  of  the  other  two  parties. 

All  this  took  place  in  court  under  the  nose  of  the 
Commissioner;  but,  as  other  cases  were  going  on 
at  the  same  time,  and  as  this  was  considered  a  purely 
private  arrangement,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  At 
last  the  messenger,  or  clerk  of  the  court,  was  in¬ 
formed  that  In  re  Smith,  Mr.  Tossels,  accountant, 
of  Crow  Street,  was  appiointed  assignee,  and  that  he, 
Mr.  Tossels,  had  named  Mr.  Firkenson,  attorney,  of 
Great  James  Street,  solicitor  to  the  estate.  The 
choice  of  assignees  being  thus  made,  I  renewed  my 
application  for  release  from  custody. 

it  happened  that  Mr.  Tosseb  —  nominally  an  ac¬ 
countant,  but  really  a  discounter  of  accommodation 
bills,  who  held  the  acceptance  mentioned  in  my  last 
chapter  as  having  my  name  behind  It  —  was  the 
creditor  who  had  opposed  my  di.scharge  when  I  had 
asked  for  It  on  filing  my  petition.  lie  might  oppose 
my  discharge  a  second  time.  It  was  not  certain 
that  he  would  succeed,  but  it  was  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  would  not.  At  any  rate,  my  own 
solicitor  —  who  had  seen  me  thus  far  on  my  road, 
but  who  was  now  about  to  take  leave  of  me,  as 
imother  solicitor  had  been  appointed  to  the  estate 
—  advised  me  not  to  risk  it  before  I  had  seen  how 
the  land  lay.  “  Take  my  advice,”  said  he.  “  I 
know  Tossels,  and  I  know  Firkenson  ;  they  have  it 
in  their  power  to  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Matters  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  are  managed  a 
good  deal  by  the  rule  of  thumb.  Before  I  ask  for 
your  discharge  from  custody,  let  me  have  a  little  talk 
with  Tossels.  He  has  had  to  give  up  about  ten 
pounds  of  the  pickings  he  would  have  got  out  of 
you.  Will  vou  give  that  amount  to. ‘square’  him 
and  make  ail  safe  ?  ” 

At  first  I  was  inclined  to  declare  that  I  would  stand 
on  my  rights  according  to  English  law.  “  Don’t 
talk  rubbish,”  smd  my  solicitor;  “whether  would 


you  rather  be  certain  of  going  home  to-night,  or  run 
the  chance  of  opposition,  and  being  sent  back  to  jail, 
on  the  plea  that  you  are  a  commercial  traveller, 
and  as  likely  as  not  to  go  abroad ;  or  else  that,  hav¬ 
ing  no  employment,  you  have  nothing  to  keep  you 
in  England,  and  that  you  might  slip  away  to  Amer¬ 
ica  or  Australia  ?  If  Tossels  were  to  make  this  a 
rea.son  of  opposition  to  your  release,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  might  order  you  to  find  very  heavy  bail  for 
your  appearance  to  answer  in  bankruptcy.  He 
might  take  another  view  of  the  case ;  but,  just  as 
likely  as  not,  he  might  take  this,  particularly  if  Tos¬ 
seb  were  very  urgent.” 

I  told  my  solicitor  that  he  might  do  as  he  deemed 
best,  and  I  saw  him  for  full  ten  minutes  in  close 
consultation  with  Tossels  and  Firkenson.  He  then 
came  towartls  me  smiling,  aud  saying  he  had 
“  sijuared  ”  the  afiair,  having  given  his  undertaking 
to  pay  Tossels  ten  pounds  on  my  behalf  before  my 
next  meeting,  and  having  also  promised  that  my 
accounts  should  be  prepared  by  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  in  hb  character  of  accountant.  He  then  for¬ 
mally  a.sked  for  my  discharge  from  custody,  and 
there  being  no  opposition,  I  at  once  obtained  it,  A 
document  called  my  “  protection  ”  was  then  ordered 
to  be  made  out,  by  virtue  of  which  I  could  not  be 
arrested  or  taken  in  execution  on  any  civil  process 
whatever.  And  thus  I  was  free  to  go  home,  though 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  Whitecross 
Street  for  an  hour  or  two  until  certain  papers  were 
completed, 

“  What  luck  ?  ”  was  the  salutation  that  greeted 
me  on  every  side  when  I  got  back  to  the  ward. 
When  I  told  my  fellow-prisoners  that  I  had  pulled 
through  this  stage  of  my  proceedings  they  seemed 
almost  as  glad  as  if  they  themselves  had  all  been 
set  at  liberty.  And  when  later  in  the  afternoon  the 
warder  came  to  tell  me  that  my  release  had  come 
and  I  was  free  to  depart,  they  gave  me  three  hearty 
cheers. 

I  arrived  at  home  exactly  three  weeks  after  my 
first  arrest.  The  effects  of  it  had  been  to  lose  me 
rny  situation  ;  to  make  me  spend,  what  with  one  ex¬ 
pense  and  another,  and  fees  of  court,  about  thirty- 
five  pounds  ;  to  bring  my  affairs  no  nearer  to  a  set¬ 
tlement  than  they  were  before,  and  to  force  me  into 
bankruptcy,  which  would  end  in  my  creditors  not 
getting  paid  a  penny,  nor  a  halfpenny,  in  the  pound. 
I  was  so  far  the  sufferer  that  I  had  to  look  out  for 
another  situation  and  begin  the  world  afresh ;  my 
creditors  were  so  far  the  sufferers  as  that  I  was  — 
or  would  very  soon  be  —  legally  free  from  all  my 
liabilities  towards  them.  So  much  for  Imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  our  present  law  of  bankruptcy. 

My  first  meeting  —  playfully  called  that  “for 
choice  of  assignees”  —  being  over,  my  secmid  — 
called  “  for  examination  and  discharge  ” —  was  fixed 
for  a  day  some  six  weeks  later.  By  thb  time  I  was 
quite  up  to  all  the  moves  on  the  bankruptcy  board, 
and  had  fully  imbibed  that  spirit  which  possesses  a 
man  who  is  hunted  by  difiSemties  and  creditors.  I 
saw  that  my  game  lay  in  keeping  my  assignee,  Tos¬ 
sels,  and  his  attorney,  Firkenson,  in  goraJiumor. 
The  ten  pounds  promised  to  the  former  I  paid,  as 
well  as  five  pounds  for  making  up  my  accounts,  and 
five  pounds  more  as  a  fee  for  trouble.  The  orimnal 
amount  of  the  bill  of  which  To^ls  was  the  heuder, 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Of  this,  about 
sixty  pounds  remained  due.  I  had  paid,  under 
various  pretences,  twenty  pounds  to  Tossels,  so  there 
remained  but  a  balance  of  forty  pounds.  I  now 
proposed  —  through  a  third  party  —  to  give  him  two 
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bills  of  twenty  pounds  each,  payable  at  three  and 
six  months,  provided  he  gave  his  word  that  he  would 
not  oppose  me  at  my  meeting  for  dUcharge.  He 
objected  that,  in  consequence  of  my  being  out  of 
any  engagement  or  situation,  my  signature  was 
worth  nothing.  But  he  said  that  if  my  father-in-law 
would  give  a  written  undertaking  to  a  third  party 
—  Toesels’s  name  not  being  mentioned  in  the  letter, 
though  he  was  the  person  to  benefit  thereby — that, 
if  1  obtained  my  discharge  at  the  next  meeting,  he, 
my  father-in-law,  would  give  the  said  partj'  two  bills 
for  twenty-five  pounds  each,  at  three  and  six  months, 
then  Tossels  would  not  only  not  oppose  me,  but 
would  make  it  his  special  business  to  facilitate- niy 
^ng  through  the  court  smoothly.  This  my  father^ 
in-law  agreed  to,  and  so  my  path  was  smoothed,  — 
with  what  justice  we  will  not  discuss. 

When  a  bankrupt’s  assignee  has  been  chosen,  it  is 
in  the  power  of  that  assignee  to  worry  and  annoy 
the  bankrupt  very  much.  The  rule  through  this 
stage  of  the  whitewashing  process  is  —  like  the  rest 
of  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  —  the  rule  of 
thumb ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  rule.  I  know  of  one 
young  man,  who,  after  having,  like  myself,  lost  his 
situation  in  a  merchant’s  office  owing  to  being  im¬ 
prisoned  for  debt,  obtained,  with  great  difficulty, 
another  situation  shortly  after  the  choice  of  assignee. 
The  latter  owed  him  a  grudge,  and  insisted  that  he 
should  attend  upon  him  to  verify  accounts  at  three 
P.  M.  every  day,  the  hour  when  the  young  man  was 
busiest  in  his  office.  lie  remonstrated,  but  the  as¬ 
signee  would  listen  to  nothing,  and  said  that  if  he 
did  not  attend  at  that  hour  he  (the  assignee)  would 
represent  to  the  Commissioner  at  the  next  meeting 
that  the  bankrupt  had  not  done  his  utmost  to  give 
an  account  of  his  estate.  He  had  to  give  up  his 
appointment,  and  was  ruined. 

But  having  satisfied  my  assignee,  I  had  no  such 
consequence  to  fear.  On  the  day  appointed,  I  ap¬ 
peared  in  court,  and  the  whole  affair  did  not  last 
half  an  hour.  “  In  re  Smith,”  said  the  clerk  of  the 
court ;  when  up  got  Firkenson  and  said,  “  I  appear 
for  the  assignee,  your  Honor,  who  is  perfectly  con¬ 
tent  with  the  assistance  the  bankrupt  has  afforded 
him  in  making  up  his  accounts.”  “  I  should  like  to 
examine  the  bankrupt,”  said  the  Commissioner.  I 
stepped  into  the  witness-box,  and  being  duly  sworn, 
said  that  I  attributed  my  failure  to  insufficiency  of 
income  arising  from  trade  being  bad,  and  from  my 
commissions  as  a  commercial  traveller  being  very 
much  reduced ;  also,  to  pressure  fVom  creditors. 
The  Commissioner  was  very  kind  in  his  manner, 
and,  it  being  officially  asked  two  or  three  times 
whether  there  was  any  opposition  “  In  re  Smith,” 
and  no  answer  being  given,  I  was  declared  dis¬ 
charged,  and  was  thenceforward  free.  My  father- 
in-law  kept  his  word ;  Tossels  in  time  got  his  money. 
I  obtained  another  situation. 

And  now,  if  any  one  asks  why  I  wrote  this  de¬ 
scription  of  my  “  difficulties,”  I  reply  that  I  wrote 
it  to  point  out  the  anomalies  of  our  English  bank¬ 
ruptcy  laws.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  worst 
thing  you  can  do  with  a  man  is  to  hang  him.  I 
add,  that  the  next  worst  thing  you  can  do  with  him 
is  to  put  him  in  prison.  And  above  all,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  second  chapter,  how  is  it  that,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  which  boasts  of  its  justice,  a  man  who  owes  a 
comparatively  small  sum,  —  and  who  is  consequent¬ 
ly  supposed  to  be  a  comparatively  poor  man,  —  can 
be  imprisoned  again  and  again  for  twenty  days  at  a 
time,  and  yet  the  debt  not  be  discharged  ? 

Abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  a  great  deal 


of  the  rash  credit  now  given  will  be  abolished  with 
it.  Men  of  all  classes  will  live  more  within  their 
means.  I  do  not  say  that  there  should  be  no  reme¬ 
dy  for  creditors.  But  it  is  not  through  the  impris¬ 
onment  of  debtors,  nor  through  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  that  they  will  find  their  remedy.  ■ 


BLUSHING. 


The  practice  of  blushing  is  held  in  univers^  dis-  | 
repute.  It  b,  most  unquestionably,  an  cspeciallr  '  I 
disattreeablo  operation.  Sneezing  and  coughing  are  I 
really  not  more  involuntary,  and  yet  no  particular  | 
stigma  ever  attaches  itself  to  either  of  these  acts.  I 
A  man  may  cough  without  making  himself  in  the  ! 
least  uncomfortable  or  ridiculous  by  so  doing,  or  at-  I 
tracting  to  himself  any  undue  share  of  the  unfavo^  ' 
able  notice  of  those  about  him ;  so  long,  of  course,  ' 
as  he  is  not  creating  an  inopportune  disturbance  at  I 
a  concert,  or  irritating  the  over-susceptible  nerves  | 
of  his  fellow-worshippers  in  the  congregation.  But  | 
blushing,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circuinstan-  , 
ces,  must  be  painful  to  at  least  one  person.  Even 
to  the  mere  looker-on  it  is  a  humiliating  spectacle ; 
and  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  e.xist 
people  sufficiently  malicious  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of 
their  neighbor’s  discomfiture,  the  general  feeling  b 
one  of  compassion  for  the  sufferer,  flavored  with  a 
slight  dash  of  contempt  for  bis  weakness.  For  the 
aim  of  polite  education  b  to  develop  an  Impassiv¬ 
ity  of  the  North  American  Indian  type  combined 
with  a  certain  cast-iron  inexpressiveness  of  feature. 
Tlie  idea  of  the  perfectly  well-bred  man  is  one  who 
never  betrays  emotion,  who  receives  the  intelligence 
of  good  or  evil  fortune  with  the  same  imperturbably 
complacent  smile  and  well-feigned  indifference,  who 
never  apjiears  surprised  at  any  event,  however  un¬ 
expected.  The  typical  Frenc Wan  —  and  the  char¬ 
acter  is  more  or  less  a  foreign  conception  —  may  be 
expected  to  rise  to  the  occasion  by  turning  off  a 
neat  epigram  which  will  probably  secure  for  him  a 
lasting  reputation  for  philosophy,  ridiculously  cheap 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  paltry  thousands  of  francs  or 
the  desertion  of  his  wife.  Any  one  who  has  made 
any  study  of  M.  Dumas’s  heroes  must  ^  familiar  with 
this  idea  of  ine'branlable  serenity,  which,  somewhat 
remarkably,  is  so  seldom  to  be  found  actually  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  living  Frenchman.  M.  Dumas  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  evolving  out  of  the  depths  of  his  moral 
consciousness  a  series  of  impossibilities  of  the  Athos, 
Monte  Christo,  and  Morcerf  type,  all  agreeing  in 
this  one  characteristic  of  superhuman  coolness. 
They  do  his  imaginative  powers  infinite  credit ;  es¬ 
pecially  when  we  consider,  under  what  disadvan¬ 
tages  he  must  have  written  through  lack  of  proper 
moilels. 

These  fictitious  characters  are  naturally  very’  pop¬ 
ular,  inasmuch  as  they  gratify  that  inherent  vanity 
of  his  readers  which  leads  them  to  believe  in  the 
objective  existence  of  Frenchmen,  combining  at 
once  politeness  and  courage  in  their  highest  devel¬ 
opment  ;  with  the  addition  of  all  the  graces  of  an 
Apollo,  and  the  correctest  possible  taste  in  dress 
(not  forgetting  the  small  feet  and  the  botles  vemies). 
When  we  conjoin  to  this  very  respectable  list  of 
attributes,  which,  indeed,  qiiite  puts  in  the  shade 
the  somewhat  antiquated  definition  of  animal  ra¬ 
tionale,  if  it  does  not  even  run  counter  to  that  ex¬ 
ception,  the  crowning  glories  of  perfect  irresistibility 
with  the  fair  sex,  and  a  happy  genius  for  dramatic 
situation,  we  have  a  faint  notion  of  M.  Dumas’s 
ordinary  novel  hero.  But  even  a  man  of  this  sort. 
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with  the  best  possible  set  of  nerves,  may  have  a  weak 
point.  Is  it  not  recorded  that  the  Count  of  Monte 
Christo  blushed  —  yes!  actually  blushed  —  when 
under  the  influence  of  any  tremendous  emotion  ? 
It  was  the  one  touch  of  nature  which  betrayed  his 
kinship  to  ordinary  mortals,  and  his  biographer  does 
not  attempt  to  conceal  the  amiable  weakness:  — 

“  The  man  that  bliuhea  is  not  quite  a  brute,” 

or,  rather,  “Is  not  (juite  a  god.”  But  it  is  not 
every  one  who  can  atford  to  exhibit  this  sign  of 
emotion  without  losing  caste.  Blushing  is  unani¬ 
mously  voted  by  fashionable  people  to  be  a  mark  of 
rusticity.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  evidence  of  awk¬ 
wardness,  shyness,  and  a  general  rawness,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  esteemed.  Tnis  is  rather  unfortunate 
for  those  defectively  oiganized  beings  who  have  a 
natural  trick  of  blushing  without  the  extenuating 
circumstances  under  which  the  renowned  Count 
sinned.  They  sutler  from  an  aggravated  conscious¬ 
ness  that  not  only  are  they  doing  wrong,  but,  fur¬ 
ther,  they  are  physically  unable  to  avoid  a  relapse 
into  transgression.  This  is  very  annoying.  Indeed, 
the  utter  state  of  moral  collapse  which  accompanies 
a  protracted  fit  of  blushing  is,  we  arc  told,  so  intol¬ 
erable  as  even  to  drive  the  afflicted  person  to  the 
extremity  described  metaphorically  as  the  desire  to 
sink  into  his  shoes ;  and  such  a  longing  for  self-ex¬ 
tinction  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  complete  disor¬ 
ganization  both  of  the  moral  and  nervous  systems. 

The  disfavor  with  which  blushing  is  beheld,  is 
rapidly  producing  its  effect  in  abolishing  the  disease. 
The  demand  having  slackened,  the  production  be¬ 
gins  to  falter.  Xo  young  person  of  either  sex  thinks 
It  at  all  becoming  to  exhibit  the  delicate  pink  suf- 
(hsion  of  blood  about  which  enthusiasts,  such  as 
poets  and  painters,  rave  so  absurdly.  It  is  natural, 
and  looks  modest ;  but  what  of  that  V  One  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  left  all  that  sort  of  thing  behind  in  the 
nurseiy.  Young  men  of  the  present  day,  if  indeed, 
there  exists  such  a  class,  seem  to  acquire  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  immediate  intuition,  unknown  to  their  fathers, 
all  the  experience  and  aplomb  of  long-continued  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  society.  In  fact,  every  boy  believes 
himself  at  a  premature  age  a  complete  man  of  the 
world.  He  possesses  miraculous  cigars;  affects  to 
be  an  infallible  critic  in  the  matter  of  choice  wines ; 
frequents  a  tailor  who  knows  how  to  dress  him  in 
the  most  fashionable  garments.  It  would  be  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  him  to  simulate  any  thlse  modesty.  The  in¬ 
congruity  of  his  pretensions  with  the  unobtrusive  car¬ 
riage  which  the  absurd  prejudice  of  his  seniors  would 
have  him  assume  is  too  monstrous ;  and  he  discards, 
once  for  all,  the  mischievous  pnactice  of  blushing,  with 
all  the  other  degrading  badges  of  a  state  of  pupilage. 
But,  on  the  whole,  very  old-young  people  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  the  successes  of  modern  times. 

A  misconception  that  modesty  is  incompatible 
with  manliness  prevaib.  Reproof  seldom  provokes 
a  blush,  but  is  usually  met  with  a  calm  indifference, 
and  a  charitable  allowance  for  the  infirmity  of  old 
age ;  which  is  very  considerate,  no  doubt,  but  cer- 
tainl3r  not  respectful.  The  fact  is  that  shamefaced¬ 
ness  is  becoming  perceptibly  rarer.  Its  culture  is 
so  entirely  neglected  that  we  begin  to  despair  of 
finding  another  specimen  of  the  to}’  of  ingenuous 
countenance  and  ingenuous  modesty  —  ingenui 
vultiis,  ingenuique  pudoris  —  of  the  Latin  grammar. 
He  is,  as  the  Ainericans  have  it,  “  considerably 
played  out  ”  ;  and  is  fast  receding  into  that  region  of 
pleasing  fictions  already  tenanted  by  the  Dodo,  the 
Sea-Serpent,  and  other  mythical  and  historical 


existences.  A  similar  advance  may  be  recorded  as 
having  taken  place  among  girls.  Not  but  that 


but  a  sea.son  or  two  soon  destroys  all  this  freshness, 
and  her  diffidence  very  rapidly  melts  away  before 
the  fire  of  adoration.  There  is  nothing  that  coun¬ 
teracts  this  constitutional  tendency  to  bashfulness  in 
women  like  the  consciousness  that  their  smiles  are 
the  object  of  the  eager  aspirations  of  a  body  of 
numerous  admirers.  It  is  not  often.  Indeed,  that 
much  encouragement  of  this  sort  is  needed.  The 
imagination  of  most  young  ladies  is  generally  fertile 
enough  to  conjure  up  a  goodly  array  of  hypothetical 
swains  to  supplement  the  ranks  of  their  real  devotees. 
The  woman  who  does  not  believe  in  her  power  of 
charming,  or  in  the  existence  of  a  decent  proportion 
of  victims  to  her  beaux  yeux,  may  congratulate  her¬ 
self  on  the  unique  position  she  holds  in  society,  but 
had  better  make  a  secret  of  her  disbelief  unless  she 
wishes  to  run  the  risk  of  being  esteemed  a  poor 
creature  by  both  men  and  women  alike. 

When  once  a  man  has  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  risen  into  some  kind  of  importance,  be 
it  ever  so  slight,  his  timidity,  as  a  rule,  will  vanish, 
unless  it  be  of  a  very  deep-rooted  nature.  And 
even  in  this  case  judicious  management  will  do  won¬ 
ders  for  him.  A  few  terms  at  the  university,  or  a 
few  months  in  the  army,  have  been  found  exceed¬ 
ingly  efficacious  in  ^converting  ordinarily  shy  men 
into  exqubites  of  the  first  water ;  the  contact  of  the 
world  has  either  brought  to  light  a  latent  quality  of 
effrontery  which,  under  less  happy  circumstances, 
might  have  lain  dormant  for  years,  or  it  has  led  to 
the  adoption  of  a  polite  mask  of  impudence  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  otherwise  dbtressingly  obvious  sheepbhness 
of  the  original  nature. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  rather  startling  to  find  that  your 
ideal  bashful  man,  with  whom  you  parted  only  a 
few  months  back  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  compas¬ 
sion  for  his  incurable  constitutional  timidity,  has,  in 
the  interval,  blossomed  out  into  the  perfect  flower 
of  unmitigated  foppery ;  and  has  acquired  a  calm 
and  a  steady  assurance  that  show  no  trace  of  an 
artificial  origin.  But  startling  as  such  sudden 
transformations  must  always  be,  they  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Some  of  the  most  uproarious 
men  are  these  quondam  meek  ones,  who  have  un¬ 
dergone  metamorphosb,  and  bum  with  eagerness 
to  efface  the  impression  of  their  former  coymess. 
Not  even  the  most  unlikely  subject  need,  therefore, 
despair  of  a  glorious  future.  In  which  he  may  acquire 
distinction  to  himself  for  well-bred  assurance.  And, 
indeed,  in  these  days  of  fidse  busts,  false  hair,  and 
other  shams,  in  which  there  appears  to  be  absolute¬ 
ly  no  limit  to  the  Protean  power  of  transforming  the 
body,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  im¬ 
provements  in  science  will,  before  long,  disclose  a 
means  to  force  the  growth  of  any  mental  quality 
which  may  be  found  desirable  or  fashionable,  al¬ 
though  the  means  adopted  to  that  end  may  not  be 
precisely  the  same  ill-fated  apparatus  by  which  Mr. 
Midshipman  Easy’s  father  fell  a  victim  to  hb  scien¬ 
tific  zeal. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Echoes  from  the  Clubs  says  that  the  press  | 
has  been  premature  in  asserting  that  Mr.  Hep-  i 
worth  Dixon  has  declined  the  honor  of  knighthood,  | 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  decision  upon  I 
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that  aubject  cannot  poeaibly  be  known  to  the  most 
knowing  of  editora  until  the  said  honor  shall  have 
been  proposed  to  him. 

After  a  silence  of  five  years,  Mr.  Gerald  Massey 
i&  about  to  resume  his  old  vocation  of  public  lec¬ 
turer. 

Madame  Ristori  has,  through  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Dramatic  Art  at  Florence, 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  Comedy. 

A  Frexch  journal  decl.ares  that  the  scientific 
expedition  of  the  Grand-Diike  Alexis  of  Russia  to 
America  is  only  a  veil  to  disguise  an  important  po¬ 
litical  mission  with  which  he  is  charged. 

The  Friend  of  India  says  ;  “  One  Baboo  Door- 
gadass  Mookeijea  has  translated  the  ‘  Pleasures  of 
Hope  ’  into  Bengalee,  ‘  with  great  credit  to  him¬ 
self,’  according  to  the  Hindoo  Patriot.” 

Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater,  the  Secretary  to  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society,  and  Mr.  O.  Salvin,  are  jointly  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  large  illustrated  work  on  the  birds  of 
America.  It  is  to  be  called  “  lixotic  Ornithology.” 

The  Austrian  journals  state  that  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  on  learning  the  execution  of  his 
brother  Maximilian,  declared  that  he  would  never 
again  sign  a  death-warrant.  Kings  have  their  les¬ 
sons  to  learn  as  well  as  common  mortals. 

The  longest  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  “  New 
Poems  ”  is  “  Emjiedocles  on  Etna,”  a  noble  drama, 
of  which  fifty  copies  were  issued  some  time  ago,  and 
which  is  now  reprinted  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing,  “  whom  it  had  the  honor  and  good  fortune  to 
interest.” 

French  local  papers  give  a  curious  account  of 
the  result  of  sinking  an  Artesian  well  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Aude,  near  Narbonne.  When  the 
depth  of  180  feet  had  been  attained,  a  stream  of 
carboretted  hydrogen  gas  rushed  up  the  tube, 
which,  being  lighted,  has  continued  to  bum  steadily 
with  a  red  flame.  Along  with  this  gas  water  flows, 
which  is  stated  to  be  extremely  bitter  and  cold. 

The  Xazione  of  Florence  publishes  a  com-  of  a 
challenge  which  has  just  been  addressed  to  Juarez 
by  M.  Martin  de  Castillo,  late  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Mexican  empire,  and  at  present  resid¬ 
ing  in  Spain.  M.  de  Castillo  concluaes  his  letter 
in  pledging  his  faith  as  “  Caballero  ”  to  start  on  the 
instant  to  meet  Juarez,  arms  in  hands,  if  the  latter 
will  give  him  sufficient  guarantees  that  he  may  not 
have  to  fear  on  arriving  in  Mexico  to  fall  under  the 
poniards  of  assassins. 

In  the  course  of  an  eloquent  speech  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  Garrison  recently  m^e  in  Glasgow,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  complimentary  breakfast  given  him 
by  his  friends,  he  related  the  following  amusing 
anecdote.  Speaking  of  his  anti-slavery  labors,  he 
remarked :  Indeed,  I  so  far  personated  by  my  man¬ 
ner  the  canse  of  the  negro,  that  I  was  mistaken  for 
one  by  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  On  my  first  arri¬ 
val  in  this  country  in  1833,  receiving  a  note  from 
him  inviting  me  to  take  breakfast  wi^  him,  I  went 
at  the  appointed  time,  and  saw  a  large  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  to  meet  me.  iVhen 
my  name  was  mentioned,  Buxton  looked  at  me  with 
utter  amazement,  and  before  giving  me  his  hand,  he 
inquired  in  a  very  dubious  tone  if  he  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  addressing  Mr.  Garrison,  of  Boston,  in  the 
United  States  o('  America  ?  ‘  Yes,  sir,’  I  said,  ‘  I 
received  your  note  to  take  breakfast  with  you,  and 


I  came  for  that  purpose.’  Throwing  his  hands  up  in 
the  air,  he  exclaimed  with  great  emphasis,  ‘  Why, 
my  dear  sir,  I  thought  you  were  a  black  man,  and  I 
invited  this  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
meet  the  black  anti-slavery  advocate  of  the  United 
States.’  ” 

The  London  Review  picks  up  Lord  Russell  for  I 
having  lately  (juoted  (and  misquoted)  Dryden’s  cel-  ! 
ebrated  character  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  de-  I 
scribed  in  the  jierson  of  Achitophel :  — 

Pleas'.Hl  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  high, 

He  sought  the  storms  ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit,  | 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit'*  I 

On  the  s.ame  occasion  the  Earl  of  Derln'  declaimed  i 
that  passage  in  Collins’s  “  Ode  to  the  Passions,”  in  ! 
which  a  rather  theatrical  gentleman,  called  Re¬ 
venge,  throws  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder 
down,  takes  a  war-denouncing  trumpet,  and  other¬ 
wise  conducts  himself  in  a  manner  which  is  chiefly 
reprehensible  as  having  given  occasion  to  so  much 
spouting  on  the  part  of  elocutionists  and  forward 
children.  'The  Review  thinks  that  there  is  general¬ 
ly  a  smack  of  “  Enfield’s  Speaker  "  about  the  quo¬ 
tations  of  noble  lords. 

The  Empress  of  ^lorocco,  according  to  the 
Courtier  du  Jura,  is  a  native  of  Chaley,  near  Dole 
(Jura),  where  she  was  born  on  the  20^  November, 
1820,  in  a  poor  thatched  cottage.  Her  name  was 
Virginia  Lanternier.  She  went  with  her  parents 
in  1834,  to  Algeria,  and  the  whole  family  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Jloroccans.  Her  father  was  killed, 
and  her  mother  died  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
captors,  dazzled  by  the  great  beauty  of  Virginia, 
spared  her,  and  by  a  concurrence  of  romantic  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Emperors  son  fell  in  love  with  her 
and  made  her  his  wife.  This  Empress  has  since 
sought  out  and  brought  her  three  sisters  to  the 
Moroccan  Court,  to  which  they  are  now  attached. 

This  reads  quite  like  one  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ains¬ 
worth’s  astonisuing  romances. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Athenscum  unearths 
a  singular  literary  coincidence  :  “  In  M.  Charles 
Baudelaire’s  ‘Fleurs  du  Mai,’  ed.  1861,  I  find  a 
poem  called  ‘  Le  Guignon.’  I  will  qhote  the  whole 
of  it.  and  then  offer  a  suggestion  on  the  source  of 
M.  Baudelaire's  ideas :  — 

‘  Pour  louleTer  un  poMs  si  lotird, 

Biiypbe,  U  faudrait  too  couiase  ! 

Bieu  qu’oa  ait  du  cceur  i.  I’ouvrage, 

L’Art  eat  long  et  le  Temps  est  court. 

‘  Loin  des  s^pultnrea  calibres, 

Vera  an  eimetiere  iaolS, 

Moo  cceur,  comme  an  tambour  voiU, 

Va  battaut  dea  marches  runebres. 

‘  Maint  joyau  dort  ensevell 
Dans  lea  tenM>res  et  I’oubU, 

Blen  loin  des  piocheu  et  des  sondes: 

*  Mainte  fleur  epnocbe  k  regKt 
Son  parfum  doux  comme  un  secret 
Dans  les  solitndes  profoodes.’ 

In  connection  with  the  first  two  stanzas  of  this  son¬ 
net,  I  will  remark  that  Longfellow  has  written,  — 

*  Art  is  long  and  Time  it  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  strong  and  brave. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
I  Fuueral  marches  to  the  grave.’ 

The  last  two  stanzas  suggest  the  still  more  familiar 
lines,  — 

‘  Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bwr; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  deaert  air.’ 

The  appropriation  is  all  the  more  surprising  because 
M.  Baudelaire  stands  so  little  in  need  of  borrowed 


thoughts.' 
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GOLDEN  WINGS. 

Midways  of  a  walled  carden, 

In  the  happy  poplar  land, 

Did  an  ancient  castle  stand, 

With  an  old  knight  for  a  warden. 

Many  scarlet  bricks  there  were 
In  its  walls,  and  old  gray  stone ; 

Over  which  red  apples  shone 
At  the  right  time  of  the  year. 

On  tin  bricks  the  green  moss  grew, 

Yellow  lichen  on  the  stone. 

Over  which  red  apples  shone  ; 

Little  war  that  castle  knew. 

Deep  green  water  filled  the  moat. 

Each  side  had  a  red-brick  lip. 

Green  and  mossy  with  the  drip 
Of  dew  and  rain  ;  there  was  a  boat 

Of  carven  wood,  with  hangings  green 
About  the  stem ;  it  was  great  bliss 
For  lovers  to  sit  there  and  kiss 
In  the  hot  summer  noons,  not  seen. 

Across  the  moat  the  fresh  west  wind 
In  very  little  ripples  went ; 

The  way  the  heavy  aspens  bent 
Towards  it,  was  a  thing  to  mind. 

The  painted  drawbridge  over  it 
Went  up  and  down  with  gilded  chains, 

’T  was  pleasant  in  the  summer  rains 
Within  the  bridge-house  there  to  sit. 

There  were  five  swans  that  ne’er  did  eat 
The  water-weeds,  for  ladies  came 
Each  day,  and  young  knights  diil  the  same. 
And  gave  them  ciikes  and  bread  for  meat. 

They  had  a  house  of  painted  wood, 

A  red  roof  gold-spiked  over  it. 

Wherein  upon  their  eggs  to  sit 
Week  after  week ;  no  drop  of  blood, 

Drawn  from  men’s  bodies  by  sword-blows. 
Came  ever  there,  or  any  tear ; 

Jlost  certainly  from  year  to  year 
’T  was  pleasant  as  a  Provence  rose. 

The  banners  seemed  quite  full  of  ease. 

That  over  the  turret-roofs  hung  down  ; 

The  battlements  could  get  no  frown 
From  the  fiower-moulded  cornices. 

Who  walkeil  in  that  garden  there  ? 

Miles  and  Giles  and  Isabeau, 

Tall  Jehane  du  Castel  beau, 

Alice  of  the  golden  hair. 

Big  Sir  Gervaise,  the  good  knight. 

Fair  Ellayno  le  Violet, 

Mary,  Constance  fille  de  fay. 

Many  dames  with  footfall  light. 

Whosoever  wandered  there. 

Whether  it  be  dame  or  knight. 

Half  of  scarlet,  half  of  white 
Their  raiment  was  ;  of  roses  fair 

Each  wore  a  garland  on  the  head. 

At  Ladles’  Gard  the  way  wa.s  so  : 

Fair  Jehane  du  Castel  beau 
Wore  her  wreath  till  it  was  dead. 
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Little  joy  she  had  of  it. 

Of  the  raiment  white  and  red. 

Or  the  garland  on  her  head. 

She  had  none  with  whom  to  sit 

In  the  carven  boat  at  noon ; 

None  the  more  did  Jehane  weep. 

She  would  only  stand  and  keep 
Saying,  “  He  wiU  be  here  soon.” 

Many  times  in  the  long  day 

Mdes  and  Giles  and  Gervaise  past. 

Holding  each  some  white  hand  fast. 

Every  time  they  heard  her  say : 

“  Summer  comcth  to  an  end, 

Undem  cometh  after  noon  ; 

Golden  wings  will  be  here  soon. 

What  if  I  some  token  send  ?  ” 

Wherefore  that  night  within  the  hall. 

With  open  mouth  and  open  eyes. 

Like  some  one  listening  with  surprise. 

She  sat  before  the  sight  of  all. 

Stooped  down  a  little  she  sat  there. 

With  neck  stretched  out  and  chin  thrown  up, 
One  hand  around  a  golden  cup ; 

And  strangely  with  her  fingers  fair 

She  beat  some  tune  upon  the  gold ; 

The  minstrels  in  the  gallery 
Sung  :  “  Arthur,  who  will  never  die. 

In  Avallon  he  groweth  old.” 

And  when  the  song  was  ended,  she 

Rose  and  caught  up  her  gown  and  ran ; 
None  stopped  her  eager  lace  and  wan 
Of  all  that  pleasant  company. 

Right  so  within  her  own  chamber 
Upon  her  bed  she  sat ;  and  drew 
Her  breath  in  quick  gasps ;  till  she  knew 
That  no  man  followed  after  her ; 

She  took  the  garland  from  her  ht'ad. 

Loosed  all  her  hair,  and  let  it  he 
Upon  the  coverlit :  thereby 
She  laid  the  gown  of  white  and  red ; 

And  she  took  off  her  sc.arlet  shoon, 

And  bared  her  feet ;  still  more  and  more 
Her  sweet  face  reddened ;  evermore 
She  murmured :  “  He  will  be  here  soon ; 

“  Truly  he  cannot  fail  to  know 

My  tender  body  waits  him  here ; 

And  if  he  knows,  I  have  no  fear 
For  poor  Jehane  du  Castel  beau.” 

.  She  took  a  sword  within  her  hand. 

Whose  hilts  were  silver,  and  she  sung, 
Somehow  like  this,  wild  words  that  rung 
A  long  way  over  the  moonlit  land  :  — 

Gold  wings  across  the  sea  ! 

Gray  light  from  tree  to  tree. 

Gold  hair  beside  my  knee, 

I  pray  thee  come  to  me. 

Gold  wings ! 

The  water  slips, 

The  red-billed  moor-hen  dips. 

Sweet  kisses  on  red  lips ; 
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Alas  !  the  red  nist  grips, 

And  the  blood-red  dagger  rips, 

Yet,  O  knight,  come  to  me  ! 

Arc  not  my  blue  eyes  sweet? 

The  west  wind  from  the  wheat 
Blows  cold  across  my  feet ; 

Is  it  not  time  to  meet 
Gold  wings  across  the  sea  ? 

White  swans  on  the  green  moat. 

Small  feathers  left  afloat 
By  the  blue-painted  boat ; 

Swift  running  of  the  stoat ; 

Sweet  gurgling  note  by  note 
Of  sweet  music. 

O  gold  wings. 

Listen  how  gold  hair  sings. 

And  the  Ladies’  Castle  rings, 

Gk)ld  wings  across  the  sea. 

I  sit  on  a  purple  bed, 

Outside,  the  wall  is  red. 

Thereby  the  apple  hangs. 

And  the  wasp,  caught  by  the  fangs. 

Dies  in  the  autumn  night. 

And  the  bat  flits  till  light. 

And  the  love-crazed  knight 

Kisses  the  long  wet  grass  : 

The  weary  days  pass,  — 

Gold  wings  across  the  sea ! 

Gold  wings  across  the  sea ! 

Moonlight  from  tree  to  tree. 

Sweet  hair  laid  on  my  knee, 

,  O,  sweet  knight,  come  to  me  ! 

Gold  wings,  the  short  night  slips. 

The  white  swan’s  long  neck  drips, 

I  pray  thee,  kiss  my  lips. 

Gold  wings  across  the  sea. 

No  answer  through  the  moonlit  night ; 

No  answer  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  ; 

No  answer  when  the  shaven  lawn 
Grew  green,  and  all  the  roses  bright. 

Her  tired  feet  looked  cold  and  thin. 

Her  lips  were  twitched,  and  wretched  tears. 
Some,  as  she  lay,  rolled  past  her  ears. 

Some  fell  from  off’  her  quivering  chin. 

Her  long  throat,  stretched  to  its  full  length, 
Kose  up  and  fell  right  brokenly  ; 

As  though  the  unhappy  heart  was  nigh 
Striving  to  break  with  all  its  strength. 

And  when  she  slipped  from  off  the  bed. 

Her  cramped  fc*et  would  not  hold  her ;  she 
Sank  down  and  crept  on  hand  and  knee. 
On  the  window-sill  she  laid  her  head. 

There,  with  crooked  arm  upon  the  sill. 

She  looked  out,  muttering  dismally : 

“  There  is  no  sail  upon  the  sea. 

No  pennon  on  the  empty  hill. 

I  cannot  stay  here  all  alone. 

Or  meet  their  happy  faces  here, 

And  wretchedly  1  have  no  fear ; 

A  little  while,  and  I  am  gone.” 

Therewith  she  rose  upon  her  feet. 

And  tottered ;  cola  and  misery 
Still  made  the  deep  sobs  come,  till  she 
At  last  stretched  out  her  fingers  sweet, 


And  caught  the  great  sword  in  her  hand  ; 
And,  stealing  down  the  silent  stair. 
Barefooted  in  the  morning  air. 

And  only  in  her  smock,  did  stand 

Upright  upon  the  green  lawn  grass , 

.\nd  hope  grew  m  her  as  she  said : 

*•  I  have  thrown  off  the  white  and  red. 
And  pray  God  it  may  come  to  pass 

“  I  meet  him ;  if  ten  years  go  by 
Before  I  meet  him ;  if,  indeed. 
Meanwhile  both  soul  and  body  bleed. 
Yet  there  is  end  of  misery, 

“  And  I  have  hope.  He  could  not  come. 
But  I  can  go  to  him  and  show 
These  new  things  I  have  got  to  know. 
And  make  him  speak,  who  has  been  dumb.’ 

O  Jehanc !  the  red  morning  sun 
Changed  her  white  feet  to  glowing  gold. 
Upon  her  smock,  on  crease  and  fold. 
Changed  that  to  gold  which  had  been  dun. 

O  Miles,  and  Giles,  and  Isabeau, 

Fair  Ellayne  le  Violet, 

Mary,  Constance  fille  de  fay  ! 

Where  is  Jehane  du  Castel  beau  ? 

O  big  Gervaise  ride  apace ! 

Down  to  the  h.ard  yellow  sand. 

Where  the  water  meets  the  land. 

Thb  is  Jehane  by -her  face ; 

Whv  has  she  a  broken  sword  ? 

Alary  !  she  is  slain  outright  • 

Verily  a  piteous  sight; 

Take  her  up  without  a  word ! 

Giles  and  Miles  and  Gervaise  there. 

Ladies’  Gard  must  meet  the  war ; 
Whatsoever  knights  these  are, 

Alan  the  walls  withouten  fear ! 

Axes  to  the  apple-trees. 

Axes  to  the  aspens  tall ! 

Barriers  without  the  wall 
Alay  be  lightly  made  of  these. 

O  poor  shivering  Isabeau  ; 

Poor  Ellayne  le  Violet, 

Bent  with  fear !  we  miss  to-day 
Brave  Jehane  du  Castel  beau. 

O  poor  Alary,  weeping  so ! 

Wretched  Constance  fille  de  fay  1 
Verily  we  miss  to-day 
Fair  Jehane  du  Castel  beau. 

The  apples  now  grow  green  and  sour 
Upon  the  mouldering  castle- wall. 

Before  they  ripen  there  they  fall : 

Tliere  are  no  banners  on  the  tower. 


The  draggled  swans  most  eagerly  eat 
The  green  weeds  trailing  in  the  moat ; 
Inside  the  rotting  leaky  ooat 
You  see  a  slain  man’s  stiffened  feet. 


y  boat 
lened  feet. 


William  AIorris, 

Acthok  or  “Taa  Lire  iso  Dkatb  or  Jisox.’ 
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